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Nine years ago the New-Cuurcn Review was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the aement of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 3 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theedies F, 

Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
_ efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
| _by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REy1Ew’s activity. 
A literary critic says in a recently published notice : “This pub- 
_ lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
_ other says: “The New-Cuurcnu REvieEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” amother speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its tenth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 
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WHAT LAYMEN CAN DO FOR THE CHURCH.* 


Swedenborg, throughout his theological writings, clearly 
recognizes the common distinction between the clergy and 
the laity. Thus, in the first place where the two are men- 
tioned, his language is as follows :— 


It was perceptible to me, from those of the English who are in the 
spiritual world, that this nation has a two-fold theology, derived, on the 
one hand, from the doctrine of faith, and, on the other, from the doctrine 
of life — from the doctrine of faith, with those who are initiated into the 
priesthood; from the doctrine of life with those who are not initiated 
into the priesthood, and who are commonly called the laity. _—— 
tion of Last Judgment, 45.) 


What he says about priests and the priestly office further 
emphasizes the distinction here made. 


There are two things which need to be in order among men, namely, 
the things which belong to heaven and the things which belong to the 
world. Those that belong to heaven are called ecclesiastical, and those 
that belong to the world are called civil. (Heavenly Doctrine, 311.) 

Order cannot be maintained in the world without governors. (/dd., 
312.) 

Governors over those things among men which relate to heaven, or 
over ecclesiastical matters, are called priests, and their office is called the 
priesthood. (/did., 314.) 


* Address delivered to the Massachusetts Association at its meeting in 
Boston, April 20, 1903. 
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All within the church who are not .thus charged with the 
government or supervision of its affairs are the laity. This 
term is indeed derived from a Greek word which means 
“people.” It serves to distinguish between those who are 
ministered unto and those who minister — between those 
who constitute the church in general, and those who are 
officially set apart to direct its spiritual functions. The 
same term is sometimes used in connection with certain — 
secular vocations. As regards the legal profession, for 
example, a layman is one who is not a lawyer. As regards 
the medical profession, he is one who is not a physician. 
And so on. But the laity, in the more frequent and familiar 
use of the word, are simply the people of the church. For 
their sake the organized church exists. To serve them is 
the duty and privilege of the clergy. For,as we know from 
the laws of heaven which have been revealed to us, govern- 
ing is but the highest kind of service. It is said of those 
who govern in the angelic societies or communities that, — 


They do not rule and command, but minister and serve; for to do 
good to others from the love of others is to serve, and to provide for 
its being done is to minister. Neither do they make themselves greater 
than others, but less; for they have the good of society and their neigh- 
bor in the first place, and their own in the second place; what is in the 
first place is greater, and what is in the second less. (Heaven and 
Hell, 218.) 


-On the basis of this mutual and loving relationship the 
following instruction is given : — 


With respect to priests, they ought to teach men the way to heaven, 
and also to lead them, They ought to teach them according to the 
doctrine of their church from the Word, and they ought to lead them to 
live according to it. Priests who teach truths and thereby lead to the 
good of life are good shepherds of the sheep; but those who teach, and 
do not lead to good of life, and thus to the Lord, are bad shepherds. 
(Heavenly Doctrine, 315.) 

Priests ought not to claim for themselves any power over the souls of 
men, for they do not know in what state the interiors of a man are. 
Still less ought they to claim to themselves the power of opening and 
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shutting heaven, because that power belongs to the Lord alone. (Jdid., 


316.) 
Priests ought to teach the people, and ought to lead them by means 


of truth to the good of life; but still they ought to force no one, since 
no one can be forced to believe contrary to what he thinks in his heart 
to be truth. He who believes differently from the priest and makes no 
disturbance ought to be left in peace; but he who makes disturbance 
ought to be separated ; for this also is agreeable to order, for the sake 
of which the priesthood was established. (/dzd., 318.) 

Thus are we emphatically taught that the priesthood is a 
needful office among men, and that due respect should be 
paid to it; while at the same time we are instructed that 
the use which it performs is the only justification of its ex- 
istence. Like all else that is Divinely instituted and ordered, 
it was designed to be a source of blessing to mankind. So 
far as it is rightly administered, it is a source of blessing. 
But so far as those who are charged with its duties are in- 
fluenced by selfish and worldly motives, and care only for 
their own glory or gain, it becomes perverted and corrupt. 
Hence in the history of past ages we find many sad accounts 
of priestly abuses. But the principle, so familiar to Ameri- 
can ears, that “government exists for the sake of the 
governed,” has its application here. Order can be main- 
tained in the church only as this principle, recognized by 
both clergy and laity, keeps them in harmonious relations 
with each other. 

One condition of such harmony is cordial cooperation. 
The ministers must do the larger share of the work, and 
bear the heavier burden of responsibility. But those for 
whom they labor are not mere passive recipients. Freedom 
is the law of the church, as it is of heaven. To teach and 
lead, not to force and drive, is, as we have seen, true eccle- 
siastical government. Divine truth, shining out of the 
Lord’s Word, and not the arbitrary will or notions of the 
teacher, must be the acknowledged source of authority. 
Those who follow the truth follow the Lord Himself; and 
the minister should take the lead in such following. All of 
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them together, pastor and flock, should be the sheep of the 
good Shepherd. In His presence, and in their relation to 
Him who is the High Priest of their salvation, all are lay- 
men. Yet this does not obliterate the distinctions which 
exist between them, springing from the uses that they 
perform, one for another. 
Coming now to the particular question, “What laymen 
can do for the Church,” we must not forget that their one 
best service will consist in the faithful application of her 
teachings to the duties of every-day life. This is the 
strongest proof which they can give that the Church has 
a genuine hold upon them. If such proof be wanting, all 
their religious professions will be rightly considered insin- 
cere and hypocritical. No damage to the Church can be so 
great as that done by members whose lives belie her in- 
structions. How plain is the doctrine which we have on 
this subject! 


The very worship of the Lord itself consists in a life of charity, but 
not in a life of piety without it. (Arcana Celestia, 8254.) 

A man is such as is his life of charity, but not such as is his life of 
piety without it: hence the life of charity remains in man to eternity, 
but not a life of piety, except so far as it isin accord with the life of 
charity. (/did., 8256.) 

Charity itself is to act justly and faithfully i in the office, business, and 
work in which any one is, and with whomsoever he has any intercourse. 
(True Christian Religion, 422.) 


Can any one doubt that, if every member of the Church 
exemplified these teachings, the Church herself would be 
immeasurably strengthened? If being a New-Churchman 
were always a synonym for strict honesty, unswerving fi- 
delity, personal purity, good and wise citizenship — in 
short, for entire devotion to the principles for which the 
New Church stands —could any surer help be given to es- 
tablish her position in the world, and to make her loved and 
honored by all men? No cooperation with a faithful pas- 
tor, whose chief concern is the salvation of souls, can be 
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so effectual as this. Nothing cam grieve him so much as a 
lack, among his people, of the life which leads to heaven, 
and which it is his special office to inculcate. 

A second duty of the New-Church layman consists in 
giving to the Church herself the place assigned in her doc- 
trines. That place is the highest among all earthly rela- 
tions. While, as we have seen, fidelity in one’s vocation or 
employment is charity itself; while, as might also be 
shown, there rests on every man the primary obligation of 
providing for the outward needs of himself and of those 
immediately dependent on him; he yet owes an impera- 
tive debt to the community in which he lives, to society at 
large, to his country, and to his church. These are pre- 
sented to us, in an ascending series, as forms of the neigh- 
bor who is to be loved. The precept, “‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” therefore prescribes the duty of loving 
the Church to the extent to which she is our neighbor. On 


this point we are instructed as follows :— 


The Church is the neighbor that is to be loved in a higher degree, 
and the Lord’s kingdom in the highest. Since man was born for eter- 
nal life, and is introduced into it by the Church, therefore the Church 
is to be loved as the neighbor in a higher degree; for she teaches man 
the means which lead to eternal life, and introduces him into it — leads 
to it by truths of doctrine, and introduces by goods of life. It is not 
meant that the priesthood is to be loved in a higher degree, and from it 
the Church, but that the good and truth of the Church are to be loved, 
and the priesthood for their sake. The latter only serves, and just as it 
serves it is to be honored. The Church is the neighbor that is to be 
loved in a higher degree, thus even above one’s country, for the further 
reason that man is initiated by his country into civil life, but by the. 
Church into spiritual life, and this life parts man from merely animal 
life. Moreover civil life is temporal, which has an end, and then it is as 
if it had not been; but spiritual life is eternal, for it has no end. 
Wherefore of the latter may be predicated being, but of the former, 
non-being. Their distinction is like that between the finite and the 1n- 
finite, between which there is no ratio; for the eternal is infinite as to 
time. (True Christian Religion, 415.) 


‘The Lord’s kingdom, which is also called the communion 
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of saints, has no earthly boundary lines, and is visible to 
the Lord alone. It is our neighbor in the highest degree ; 
but it cannot be definitely or objectively known to us. The 
Church, on the contrary, is different. She exists as an out- 
ward visible organization. With her we have conscious in- 
tercourse and acknowledged relations. She is a distinct 
object of our love and care. _So we may truly say that she 
is our highest earthly neighbor. Does she hold that place 
in the hearts and minds of her members? This is a serious 
question for all of them to consider. If they find that she 
does not, there is reason to change their modes of thinking 
and living, so that the true order may be established. 


Examples bearing on this point will easily occur to us. | 


When a young man is married and seeks a home, he will, if 
he loves the Church as his highest neighbor and the source 
of his greatest blessings, direct his search to places where 
he can enjoy the privilege of her ministrations. No other 
locality, however attractive it may be in outward ways, will 
satisfy him. No beauty of scenery, no supposed social ad- 
vantages, not even greater economy of living, will make up 
for the loss of his church. Parents, in whose minds the 
Church stands ‘foremost, could never harbor the thought of 
separating their children from her influence except under 
the pressure of necessity. Hence, wherever a genuine 
New-Church family is found, will be found, when possible, a 
New-Church place of worship. If there is none within 


reach, the worship will be maintained, as far as practicable, 


in the family itself. Such was the case with many isolated 
households of former generations. However distant their 
members might be from others of the same faith, they kept 
the fire burning on their own hearthstones; and no one who 
knew them could be unaware that certain spiritual princi- 
ples, which, outwardly embodied, would produce a society of 
the New Church, were the things nearest to their hearts. 
The visible effects of this fidelity remain to the present day 
in our Association. 
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Then let our laymen, oné and all, accord to the church 
the paramount position assigned her in the heavenly doc- 
trines. If they do so, other important consequences will 
inevitably follow. One is, that her welfare and prosperity 
will be, at least, as precious to them as their own. Loving 
her as their neighbor, they will love her as themselves. No 
personal effort or sacrifice will be too great for them to 
make on her behalf. They will always be watching for 
opportunities to serve and benefit her. They will feel a 
constant sense of responsibility for her well-being. They 
will view her, not as an object apart from themselves, but as 
a spiritual mother, with whom their own life is identified. 
This attitude will make them thoughtful and considerate, 
and full of a desire to help. It will lead them to see, in 
great measure instinctively, what their duties are. How, 
for instance, can they fail to perceive that the church largely 
depends for its growth and strength on their prompt and 
regular attendance at her services? So far as this is want- 
ing, they have only themselves to blame if her interests 
suffer; nor can they justly complain of others who pursue 
the same course. Hearty participation in the worship is 
another prime requisite of those who truly love the church. 
These things may appear to some persons trifling and 
unimportant. They may think that it is enough to go to 
church when the weather is fine, or when they happen to 
feel like it. They may imagine that if they arrive late, no 
harm is done to their own states or to the states of others. 
They may fancy that if they withhold their voices from the 
singing or responses, the sphere of worship is as strong as 
if they warmly joined in them. Be assured, there is no kind 
of cooperation more valued by a faithful pastor, than that 
which he receives from those who are always in their pews 
on the Sabbath, taking their full part in the service. There 
is nothing more discouraging to him than fitful attendance, 
or other seeming signs of listlessness and indifference. Put 
yourselves in his place. Think of him as laboring through- 
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out the week, with a heart full of love for his people, in the 
preparation of some message which should help them on 
the heavenly journey. Then think of him delivering his 
message on Sunday. Will he not of necessity rejoice, in 
proportion as they are present in full numbers to meet him, 
with minds eager for the truth, and responsive to his utter- 
ances? Surely, if it is a good thing to go to church at all, 
it is a good thing to go regularly, whenever that is possible. 
This is what all can do, whether they be rich or poor, wise 
or simple. Not to doit is to fail in one of the plainest 
duties of the loyal and devoted layman. 

There are certain lay functions in the church, which are — 
generally recognized and need but briefest mention. They 
include all business affairs and matters of a secular or semi- 
secular character. The care of property, and the raising 
and expenditure of money, obviously fall into this category. 
The church has its natural as well as its spiritual side. Its 
work in this world cannot be carried on without pecuniary 
resources. Houses of worship must be built and kept in 
order, the worship itself must be maintained, and all col- 
lateral aids thereto must be provided. These things call for 
faculties and training wholly different from those required of 
the pastor and preacher. They are essentially civil rather 
than ecclesiastical. Laymenas a class are far better fitted to _ 
attend to them than ministers. All the time and strength 
which the latter give them are usually lost to far more valu- 
able service. Happy is that society of the church whose ~ 
pastor, as a spiritual guide and teacher, has the full confi- 
dence of his flock, and whose lay members are so efficient 
in the management of its external affairs, that he is wholly 
free from trouble and anxiety on that account. | 

The history of our Association shows many shining ex- 
amples of laymen who, in this manner, have devoted their 
best powers to its interests and to the interests of the so- 
cieties composing it. Their first effort always was to ascer- 
tain, as far as possible, whether there were any revealed laws 
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or principles by which their financial and other obligations 
to the Church ought to be regulated. For this purpose they 
searched the Word and the writings of Swedenborg, and 
arrived at certain very definite conclusions. In the year 
1838 a report on the subject was presented by a committee 
previously appointed. Embodied in the report were the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : — 


Resolved, That the principle or rule of paying tithes by individuals of 
the New Church, for its use and support, be approved and recommended 
by this Association. 

Resolved, That this Association recommend to the societies of which 
it is composed, individually, to hold frequent meetings for the purpose 
of discussing and coming to a common understanding of the grounds 
and objects of tithes, and for elucidating and facilitating the application 
of the principle to individual cases. (New-Jerusalem Magazine, First 
Series. Vol. XI., p. 218.) 


The practice of tithing, adopted at that early day by many 
of our members, has not been wholly discontinued to the 
present time. It was recommended, not as a rule to be 
rigidly enforced, but as a principle to be applied, so far as 
might be thought best, by each one in his own freedom. It 
is here mentioned merely for the sake of showing how ear- 
nest and zealous our first laymen were to do their part in 
the work of the church which they loved so well. I may, 
however, be permitted to observe in passing, that none of 
them were known to suffer, even in worldly fortune, because 
they set aside, for the use of their spiritual mother, a tenth 
of their yearly incomes. | 

Not only in matters financial and secular, but in those 
that directly concern the religious life of the church, there 
is frequent occasion for lay people to participate. Few 
Sunday-schools could be successfully conducted without 
their active help. In this field of operations they may be 
properly considered the pastor's assistants or substitutes. 
Their office is to carry into the minutiz of class instruction 
and to accommodate to youthful minds, the truth which he 
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is teaching all the time. This duty makes them colaborers 
with him on his own higher plane. They have the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of engaging in a special study of the 
Heavenly Doctrines, and thus their own lives are en- 
riched. The more of such students any society has, the 
stronger will it be spiritually, whether they serve as teachers 
or not. Every intelligent New-Church person can and 
should be, to all intents and purposes, a missionary to those 
with whom he comes in contact, not by trying indiscrimi- 
nately to make proselytes, but by commending, through his 
own daily walk and conversation, the principles he professes. 
It is quite possible that our laymen modestly underestimate 
the good they could do in this way, and put too great a 
restraint on their utterances. Moreover, it would seem to 
me an excellent thing, if there were in each of our societies 


one or more lay members competent, and, if necessary, 


trained, to act as readers in the absence of the minister. 
At present, there is almost a total dearth of men who feel 
capable of serving in this capacity. If we had more of 
them*we should not so often feel obliged to close our 
churches in summer; and all sudden emergencies which 
may arise would be better provided for. I cannot help feel- 
ing that this branch of our subject, in its various aspects, 
deserves to be seriously considered by the Association. 

The general question, “What laymen can do for the 


~Church,” involves the work of women as well as of men. 


Without venturing on ground where opinions might differ 
with respect to this point, it is enough for us to speak of 
certain functions in which woman’s help and influence are 
generally recognized as indispensable. Such are teaching 
in the Sunday-school, especially of the younger children, 
and singing in the congregation or choir. But one of the 
chief services which the women of a church can render to 
it consists in the promotion and strengthening of its social 
life. A religious society is not unlike a large family, and is 
kept alive by love even more than by truth. The truth is 
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indeed necessary as the basis of instruction and the primary 
bond of sympathy. But, unless it be taught in a warm, 
friendly atmosphere, it is apt to repel rather than attract. 
Such an atmosphere is mainly dependent on the feminine 
element in our church bodies. To our women also we must 
chiefly look for the exercise of hospitality both public and 
private. They preside over our homes; and every good 
New-Church home is a strong centre of New-Church influ- — 
ence. The more we have of them the better. They were 
common in past times, and often produced on visitors im- 
_ pressions which were hardly second to those of the worship 
and preaching. They are always needed as important fea- 
tures of a church which fills its whole place in the world by 
carrying out its principles in the doings of daily life. If 
our modern ways of living have tended to reduce their 
number, or to make them less hospitable, less abounding in 
wholesome and uplifting influences, it were well for us to 
consider whether we have not a work to do in reviving and 
strengthening them. 

The familiar doctrine of the grand or greatest man has 
an obvious bearing on our subject. As there is no idle or 
_ useless organ of the human body, so there should be no idle 
or useless member of the Church. Each one should be in 
the desire and effort to do his humble part, nor should he 
be troubled if it is very humble, Each one should know 
and feel that he is in some small measure responsible for 
the general prosperity. If all are pervaded by this spirit, 
there can be no such thing as failure. The time has gone 
by, when the New Church, as a visible organization, is in 
any great danger of open and violent attacks from the out- 
side. What she has more to fear at present is weakness 
and faint-heartedness among her own members, discourage- 
ment because her growth is slow and her outward influence 
feeble, divisions arising from the discussion and exaggera- 
tion of secondary issues, unwillingness to subordinate one’s 
own opinions and preferences to the good of the whole 
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Church. Against these foes of our own household we need 
to be on our guard. The only way of resisting them suc- 
cessfully is to cherish more and more deeply the precious 
truth for which the New Church stands, and to keep close 
together in the effort to learn and live it. By this full and 
loving cooperation all things will be made possible to us if 
we work in the spirit of Him who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and who said concerning Himself, “I 
am among you as he that serveth.”’ 


JAMES REED. 
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THE MINISTRY. 
FROM A LAYMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


THE subject assigned for the present paper suggests a 
comprehensive essay upon the highest vocation which man 
may enter, but I have only the more modest purpose of 
presenting a single phase of the layman’s need of service 
from the ministry. 

To state effectively the needs of laymen; one must to 
some extent speak from experience, but individual needs 
are varied, and undue emphasis upon what is felt as a per- 
sonal need may fail to voice the common thought. It should 
also be remembered that the lay point of view is not neces- 
sarily that from which the real need is most wisely dis- 
cerned, and it therefore becomes us to state our view in no 
dogmatic spirit. 

If what is sought from us in the present consideration of 
the subject is to be helpful to those who are striving to pro- 
mote our highest good, our suggestions must be made with 
frankness ; but I trust it would go without saying that they 
are offered in no critical spirit by one who is cooply grateful 
for lifelong aid from faithful pastors. 

It is essential to full appreciation of what the Lord does 
for us by means of the church and its ministry that we 
obtain clear apprehension of the nature of this specific pro- 
vision for our need. It is assumed that those to whom this 
paper is addressed, laity as well as clergy, have a general 
knowledge of the principles which are involved in Sweden- 
borg’s teaching with reference to distinct planes of life, 
that the higher planes are within and acting upon the ulti- 
mate or lowest plane as the soul within the body, and that 
communication between the several planes is not direct as 
if upon one continuous plane, but by correspondence, the 
higher becoming in true order the controlling cause of - 
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action upon the lower plane. The Lord opens and fosters 
the spiritual plane by means of the church. This is ad- 
mirably stated by Swedenborg as part of the instruction as 
to what is the neighbor, in “True Christian Religion,” 415, 
as follows : — 


Since man was born for eternal life, and is introduced into it by the 
church, therefore the church is to be loved as the neighbor in a higher 
degree; for it teaches man the means which lead to eternal life and 
introduces him into it—leads to it by the truths of doctrine, and 
introduces by the goods of life. It is not meant that the priesthood is 
to be loved in a higher degree, and from it the church; but that the 
good and truth of the church are to be loved, and the priesthood for 
their sake ; this only serves, and just as it serves is to be honored. The 
church is the neighbor that is to be loved in a higher degree, thus even 
above one’s country, for the further reason that man is initiated by his 
country into civil life, but by the church into spiritual life, and this life 
parts men from merely animal life. Moreover, civil life is temporal, 
which has an end, and then is as if it had not been; but spiritual life 
is eternal, for it has no end. 


The organization through which the affairs of the civil 
plane, the temporal affairs of men, are promoted, is as dis- 
tinct from the church as the planes of life to which they 
severally relate are each from the other. The world’s his- 
tory discloses much disorder and needless conflict from fail- 
ure to observe that these two planes of life are distinct and 
not continuous and that distinct provision for the regulation 
of each should be made. Civil governments have sought to 
dominate in matters clearly within the province of the 
church, and the results of such domination have been most 
disastrous to true spiritual growth. The church in turn has 
sought to rule in temporal affairs as clearly within the pro- 
vince of civil governments, and with no better success in 
the exercise of functions not its own. If the freer spirit of 
the age has to some extent eliminated the evils of these 
contests for supremacy, serious disorder may still result 
from want of clear thought upon the distinct character of 
spiritual and natural truths and the well defined limits of 
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the application of each. We need still to remember that 
wisdom in temporal affairs is not wisdom in spiritual things, 
nor spiritual wisdom natural wisdom. No perfection of 
either will transform it into the other. The difference 
between the two is not one of extent but of kind. 

Although the two planes of life are distinct in kind, there 
is a vital relation between them by means of which they | 
may together make one. Man does not become a perfected 
unit in the image and likeness of his Creator, by merging 
the distinct planes of his being, but by reverently preserv- 
ing the order of his life and humbly striving to subordinate 
that which is lower to that whichis higher. As the indi- 
vidual man is more completely one because the soul and 
body are distinct, so the mind itself has more perfect unity 
of action that the natural and spiritual thought are not con- 
tinuous but distinct. The current of life flows from its 
infinite source through the higher planes of created being 
to the ultimate, but each successive plane has also its own 
direct influx from the source of life, by means of which it 
reacts upon the inflowing current which comes through 
higher planes, and in some measure determines its reception. 

The life of the spiritual plane, which is above and within 
the natural, is of the first importance, eternal in duration. 
It is, indeed, the end or purpose for which temporal things 
exist. 

The function of the ministry, as before stated, is that of 
service to the church in its distinctive use, and it has no 
function beyond the scope of that of the church which it 
serves. The minister, as a man and citizen, has the same 
freedom in secular affairs, so far as he has knowledge of 
them, which other men have, but in his office as a minister, 
in his pulpit, or in other ministration as pastor of his people, 
he has only the function of teaching the way to heaven and 
leading therein. As incident to this he has the duty of 
deep and continued study of the Holy Word and of exposi- 
tion of its teachings for the enlightenment of those whose 
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occupations do not permit such continued study. In the 
conduct of public worship and in giving appropriate instruc- 
tion in Divine things, the minister is most distinctly in the 
use of his office. ; 

Not to dwell too long upon abstract principles, the occa- 
sion for directing thought to the phase of the subject 
assigned, which is here presented, is not so much any short- 
coming heretofore noted in the New Church, as a fore- 
shadowed pressure upon us to conform to a tendency of the 
times which is manifest in the religious world about us. It 
is not a new suggestion that the problems of the natural 
’ plane can be solved by direct application of truths from the 
spiritual plane, but the claim that the duty of their solution 
rests upon the church and its ministers is made with more 
dogmatic assertion than formerly. 

If the duty of direct teaching upon the solution of purely 
secular questions does rest upon the church and its minis- 
try, it is difficult to discover the principle upon which the 
line should be drawn to determine which of those questions 
should receive the attention of the church, but it is fair to 
say that the claim is made principally with reference to 
economic and sociological questions known as “Topics of 
the Day.” Instruction with reference to these questions in 
connection with Sabbath worship is frequently called prac- 
tical preaching, in distinction from that which teaches spir- 
itual principles of action and the duty and method of their 
application to temporal service, the form of which is deter- 
mined by such knowledge of natural laws as the individual 
serving may have or be able to acquire. In some theologi- 
cal schools, special studies are pursued to prepare the future 
minister to give instruction intelligently in economic and 
sociological questions. If such instruction is to be given 
by ministers, it is, of course, well that there should be defi- 
nite preparation for such teaching, and as there is no de- 
partment of knowledge from which a minister may not draw 
' to illustrate and make clear the spiritual lesson which he 
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seeks to impart, these studies may well find place at some 
stage of his preparatory course if not in the strictly profes- 
sional school. “Topics of the Day” may furnish timely 
suggestions for the application of spiritual truths, not less 
appropriate to the pulpit than features of individual service 
which are less prominent in the common thought, and it is 
not intended to suggest any restriction of their use for this 
legitimate purpose. 

What is urged for careful consideration is that political, 
economical, or sociological questions, though presenting 
some new tests in their moral aspects, are essentially secu- 
lar problems, depending for their solution upon rational ap- 
plication of natural truths. However high the spiritual 
purpose with which their study is approached, it must be a 
study upon the plane to which the questions belong. Pur- 
suing such study in connection with public worship involves 
a withdrawal for the time being from the meditations befit- 
ting the Sabbath hour, and the service for which the people 
are primarily convened. Laymen earnestly seeking to be 
of use in the practical affairs of earthly life must acquire 
the indispensable instruction in natural truths from those 
whose function it is to know and teach them. If we do not 
diligently use the facilities which are open to us in that di- 
rection, there is little reason to think that we should do 
better if the church were to divert its energies from its 
own special function to supplement such facilities. The 
truths of the spiritual plane are indeed to be applied to 
practical living-on the natural plane. It is by such applica- 
tion that these truths acquire stability and abiding quality. 
Without such application the truths will be of no avail. 
That they may be so applied is the very purpose for which 
we are born and permitted to live for a time on the earth. 
It is as clearly the function of the church to teach how 
spiritual truths are to be applied to life, as to teach the 
truths to be so applied, but this does not involve the duty 
of learning or teaching the natural truths requisite for the 
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successful prosecution of any secular calling, nor those re- 
quired for the wise administration of the temporal affairs 
of any community. The church should teach us that the 
first essential in applying the ten commandments to daily 
living on the earth, is to shun evils as sins, to strive in the 
spirit of obedience so to perform temporal duties that no 
harm shall result to others, but it is not charged with the 
duty of ascertaining or teaching what mechanical or chemi- 
cal forces or what use of either would cause such harm. 
The church should teach and lead us to perform every act 
of temporal service with genuine love to the Lord and the 
neighbor, but it has no duty to instruct us as to what spe- 
cific service will promote the temporal good of others. If 
it can be said that exceptional circumstances may some- 
times justify using an organization provided to meet spirit- 
ual needs, for supplying pressing needs upon the natural 
plane which cannot be otherwise met, such special service is 
distinct in character and should not be commingled with 
the sacred duties which constitute the normal function of 
the organization. 

The layman’s need in connection with public worship on 
the Sabbath cannot be fully presented without consideration 
of what the Sabbath is, and its relation to the other six 
days of the week. If under the Jewish dispensation the 
Sabbath and its prescribed observance were mainly repre- 
sentative, under the Christian dispensation it not only rep- 
resents the sacred things to the nurture of which it should 
be applied, but furnishes a precious season which we can ill 
afford to apply to any lower purpose. Actual progress in 
regeneration is mainly effected in connection with the ap- 
plication of spiritual truths in the daily work of our several 
callings and in the duties which are the normal incidents of 
our personal relation to the family and those with whom we 
have dealings. It is not necessary to devise special philan- 
thropic effort in which to put in operation love to the Lord 
and the neighbor. Such special philanthropic work has its 
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proper place, and in any given instance may imperatively 
demand individual attention, but it remains true that more 
perfectly than anywhere else can love to the Lord and the 
neighbor find its true ultimate expression in the homely 
round of our accustomed daily life. During six days of the 
week laymen are properly engrossed with temporal affairs, 
concentrating thought upon the problems arising out of 
them, and striving with more or less fidelity to embody in 
secular duties the interior truths which have been received. 
The commandment which assigns man’s own work to the 
six days is not an arbitrary requirement, but a law of cre- 
- ated life originating in infinite beneficence. It is by its ob- 
servance that we may become in some degree able to enter 
upon the duties and privileges of the seventh day. Tempo- 
ral and eternal interests should each have their appropriate 
place, the temporal for the sake of the eternal. The spir- 
itual and eternal are never to be subordinated to the natural 
and temporal. 

Rest one day in seven is not more essential to bodily 
health and continued efficiency in physical labor, than is a 
proper use of the Sabbath to spiritual health and steady 
progress in regeneration. The peace which the Lord gives 
should pervade its sacred hours. It is a day for instruction 
in Divine things and for meditation on that which relates 
to salvation and eternal life. The sanctity consists not in 
the day, not in the consecrated house in which we assemble, 
nor in the ecclesiastical organization or its ministers, but in 
the use to which all these are applied. That which it is of 
vital importance to preserve inviolable is the spiritual state 
which these may be instrumental in aiding us to attain. 

It is not overlooked that laymen, individually and as 
gathered in congregations for religious worship and instruc- 
tion on the Sabbath, differ widely in ability and willingness 
to withdraw their thought from the secular subjects which 
have filled the mind during the week preceding, and we 
may commend the faithful pastor who, studying the state of 
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his people carefully, gives them the best which he deems 
them able or willing to receive, but some at least of the 
strenuous workers in secular affairs do desire to be lifted on 
the Sabbath above their week-day thought to a distinctly 
higher plane, and to be kept therein in restful freedom from 
intrusion, that they may return to their own work refreshed 
and invigorated by spiritual instruction concerning the way 
to heaven, and by gentle pastoral leading therein. 

It ought to be possible for New-Church laymen to main- 
tain this attitude to an extent which should justify and sus. 
tain our ministers in resisting the tendency to commingle 
instruction in the graver natural problems with the Sabbath 
lessons in spiritual things. To many it savors of the pro- 
fane, so to commingle what the commandment and the in- 
herent order of life on which the commandment rests have 
separated. | 

In the prescribed forms of representative worship for the 
Jewish Church, animals and birds could be brought to the 
altat, not within the temple but at its entrance, and be 
there made sacred or sacrificed to the higher life which 
the temple and its altar signified. The buying and selling 
of the animals and birds needed for this purpose, when con- 
ducted in the place assigned in the outer court, were not 
evil, but to prosecute such traffic in the temple itself was 
grievous sacrilege. The good affections and thoughts of 
the natural plane are orderly and of service to the spiritual 
plane when called into activity in their appropriate place in 
the outer court or hallowed at the altar by complete subor- 
dination, but intruding upon the interiors of the mind, the 
veritable temple of the Lord and house of God, cause the 
actual profanation of which that described in the literal 
teaching was but typical. Natural affections so intruding 
should be driven out with a scourge of small cords, and nat- 
ural thoughts be taken thence, that the Father’s house be 
not made a house of merchandise. 

Is it not possible for those who are beginning to learn 
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something of the heavenly doctrines committed to the New 
Church, and to make some humble effort to apply them to 
life, as they come together on the Sabbath for worship and 
instruction in Divine things, to say with genuine fervor to 
all intruding thought upon temporal affairs and their com- 
plex problems — “ The Lord is in His holy temple: let all 


the earth keep silence before Him.” 
ALBERT MASON. 


XUM 
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THE HUMAN FORM. 


In the- paper which appeared in the REview in October, 
1902, on “The Cross in History, in Doctrine, and in Life,” 
it was remarked that, — 


The cross ever suggests the human form upon it, that fairest and 
most perfect of all forms, to which everything Divine tends, that micro- 
cosm, the image of heaven and of the Lord Jehovah within and above 
all the heavens. | 


It is now my intention to follow up the line of thought 
there suggested, to consider what the human form really is, 
and the important part it plays in the philosophy of the 
New Church. 

The Eternal, it seems to me, has revealed Himself to His 
creatures in three entirely distinct and consummately won- 
derful manifestations. He has declared Himself in nature, 
in literature, and in humanity. He is manifested in the 
universal Cosmos, in the Word, and in the Christ. These 
revelations are entirely dissimilar in appearance, and, from 
an external point of view, seem to have nothing in common 
with each other. Nevertheless, the truth is that the bond 
of connection, of relationship, between them is infinitely 
close, for the essential content of each is equally and abso- 
lutely Divine. Each revelation, moreover, has been given 
on a relatively different plane, the planes of matter, of 
mind, and of life, respectively. 

These revealings of the Eternal, also, correspond to and 
represent broadly the three degrees of the Divine Trinity, 
namely, Divine love, Divine wisdom, and Divine use; 
these being the terms employed by Swedenborg in his phil- 
osophical writings to differentiate the degrees in the Divine. 
The primal manifestation, in which the symbols are mate- 
rial, is the outgoing of the Infinite to the ultimate bounds 
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of His universe, and represents there, in the manifold uses 
and beauties of nature, the Divine use. The next manifes- 
tation, in which the symbols are really mental and which we 
specifically call the Divine Word, represents the Divine 
wisdom. The third and last revelation was given expressly 
on the plane of life— “I am come that they might have 
life””—in the incarnate Christ, and was supremely the 
manifestation of the Divine love. The entire Trinity has 
thus been revealed to His creatures within the finite limita- 
tions of time and space. To our very senses He has mani- 
fested Himself in nature, to our minds He has addressed 
Himself in the Word, and to our hearts He has appealed 
in the Christ. 

The study of senteatell on these three discrete degrees 
is, without doubt, quite the most lofty, most fascinating, and 
inspiring subject that can possibly engage the human mind. 
For, did we not come from God? Were we not created for 
the Eternal? Is not our deepest instinct, our unappeased 


desire, an intense hunger for God? Has not the cry of 


humanity ever been that passionate utterance of Job: “Oh 
that I knew where I might find Him”? 

As generation after generation has passed enw this 
brief experience of time and space, the supreme minds of 
the race have ever set themselves to spell out, so far as was © 
permitted to them, some of those Divine symbols by which 
the Creator of all is at once revealed to and yet concealed 
from His creatures... Thus have Buddha, Zoroaster, Plato, 
Plotinus, Origen, Dante, Giordano Bruno, Behmen, Hegel, 
Lotze, Emerson, Herbert Spencer, and how many more 
scientists, philosophers, poets, and seers endeavored, with 
what God-given insight was granted them, to read in their 
own time and way the great riddle of the universe. Swe- 
denborg, more than all others, in our judgment, seems to 
have beheld — | 


With eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine. 
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In that vast body of literature which he has bequeathed 
to the world, we find the intellectual key which seems to fit 
all the wards of the locks of Divine revelation. | 

We open, say, the “ Arcana Ceelestia,’’ which purports to 
be an exposition of the internal sense, the spiritual and 
celestial things, of a portion of the Divine Word. We read 
on and on, and as we read we grow amazed, for it soon 
dawns on us that it is not merely the interpretation of a 
book that we are witnessing. It is a reading of that vast 
volume, the universe, every word and syllable of which, we 
are informed, represents or corresponds to some distinctive 
feature or faculty of humanity. It is further an unveiling 
of the marvellous mind or soul of man, for here all the 
length and breadth of it, all the height and depth of it, 
are explored, examined, and portioned out as never before. 
But it is even more than that. It is a glorious philosophy 
of Divine love, in which we are granted visions of that 
“ Love of Christ which passeth knowledge; ”’ and are let in, 
as it were, behind the scenes of that drama of dramas, the 
incarnation of Jehovah and the glorification of the assumed 
humanity. Thus are the three planes of revelation simulta- 
neously unveiled by Swedenborg from one and the same 
interior and superior coign of vantage in the Word ; and, as 
it were, by the same flash of marvellous insight. Surely 
here we have a new man with a new message. Surely, also, 
a message of transcendent interest and importance. More- 
over, the great central truth, the idea that meets us at every 
stage, as we follow Swedenborg’s fascinating and illumina- 
ting exposition, may here be expressed in the one word, 
humanity. 

We learn that God Himself, the Creator, Redeemer, Re- 
generator, and Revealer of all is, indeed, very man; more- 
over that “ He had but this one end in the creation of the 
universe, to form an angelic heaven from the human race.” 
For this do suns and worlds exist. For this has the whole 
universe been ushered into being, the glorious galaxy of 
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heaven, the wondrous array and all the fair enchantment of 
earth and sea; to realize man, that creature — 


With such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, 


_ that universal analogue, that image and likeness of the 
Infinite, in whom dust and Deity seem so wondrously to 
meet. 

The Eternal Himself becomes an intelligible reality to 
him alone who conceives of God as the absolute and infinite 
Man; for any other conception of God, less distinct, less 
definite than that, is but a mere fiction or crudity of the 
mind, in which the whole idea is either degraded, dispersed, 
or denied. It is only ignorance of the essential nature and 
quality of the human form which has led men to deny this — 
to the Eternal. Once, however, this supreme fact is seen 
and set clear on the throne of the human mind, it is capa- 
ble of infinite corroboration. And as man more and more 
realizes that the sum of human wisdom consists in such 
knowledge of God as the one end of his life, he also dis- 
covers that thus God becomes “infinitely visible and infin- 
itely credible.” For he who utterly loves God and strives 
to purify himself that he may the more clearly behold Him, 
shall ultimately find Him everywhere; and that precisely 
because he has himself become truly human, an image and 
a likeness of God’s glorious Divine Humanity. | 

Nature, also, becomes revelation and begins to yield up 
her Divine secrets to Him alone who has learned to read her 
in terms of humanity. For it is not the science of the text 
books nor the learning of the schools — not geology, chem- 
istry, astronomy, nor botany alone—that can ever unseal 
this mighty volume with its seven seals. Science and phil- 
osophy with all their microscopes, megascopes, and teles- 
copes are only able to read the letter, not the spirit and life 
of it. Sometimes, indeed, faint glimmerings or sudden 
flashes of illumination have been granted to loving eyes 
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that long have watched and waited for the hour of vision. 
Thus have some poets and many devout souls here and 
there found, — 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything; 


found, — 


Earth crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with God, 
and known of a surety that nature has a human, yea a 
Divine side; yet to none has the revelation of that mystery 
ever been granted, since prehistoric times, as to Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

As the human body reveals and yet conceals the soul 
within, so Nature, or the material world, manifests yet veils 
the spiritual world within it. Moreover, as the spiritual 
world is compact of humanity, the natural world embodies 
it, manifests it, and in every particular corresponds to it. 
The science of correspondences, then, reveals to us the 
soul, the spiritual meaning of nature; and only as this is 
patiently and lovingly learned, understood, and appropriated 
by the reason and the imagination of the student, does 
nature really become to him a Divine revelation. For, as 
Emerson has it, — . 

The universe is the externization of the soul, and since everything 
in nature answers to a moral power, if any phenomenon remains brute 
and void, it is because the corresponding faculty in the observer is not 
yet active. 


Were all our faculties active, then would we discover the 
deep meaning of that rhapsody of Carlyle in his “Sartor:” 


O, could I transport thee direct from the beginnings to the endings, 
how were thy eyesight unsealed, and thy heart set flaming in the light- 
sea of celestial wonder! Then sawest thou that this fair universe, 
were it in the meanest province thereof, is in very deed the star-domed 
City of God; that through every star, through every grass blade, and 
most through every living soul, the glory of a present God still beams. 
But nature, which is the Time-Vesture of God, and reveals Him to the 
wise, hides Him from the foolish. 
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Is not this all beautifully put in that one passage from 
the “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 3702? — 


Man is so created that the Divine things of the Lord may descend 
through him to the lowest things of nature, and from the lowest things 
of nature may ascend to Him. So that man might be the medium of 
union between the Divine and the world of nature, and thus by man as 
by a uniting medium, the very lowest of nature might live from the 
Divine ; which would be the case if man had lived according to the 
Divine order. That man is so created is manifest from this considera- 
tion: that as to his body he is a little world, since all the arcana of 
the world of nature are laid up in him; for every secret of the ether 
and its modifications is laid up in the eye, and every secret of the air 
is laid up in the ear; and whatever invisible thing floats and acts in 
the air, this is in the organ of smell where it is perceived ; and whatever 
invisible thing there is in water and other fluids, this is in the organ of 
taste; also the very changes of state are im the sense of touch through- 
out. Besides that, things still more hidden would be perceived in his 
interior organs, if his life were according to order. 

Hence it is evident that there would be descent of the Divine 
through man into the lowest of nature, and from the lowest of nature 
there would be ascent to the Divine, if man only acknowledged the 
Lord as his first and last end with faith of heart, that is, with love. 

In such a state were the most ancient people, for whatever they appre- 
hended by any sense was to them a medium of thinking concerning the 
Lord and his Kingdom, and hence was the delight which they derived 
from things worldly and terrestrial. 


Such then was and is the Divine idea of man in relation 
to the universe. For the whole world of nature is a mag- 
nificent theatre of physical and material uses, the various 
kingdoms rising tier after tier, one above another, mineral, 
vegetable, and animal, until at last man is reached. In him 
the natural culminates, for into his physical body and natu- 
ral mind are gathered up and stored all the functions, uses, 
and qualities of the external world. 

Since God collected and resumed in man 

The firmaments, the strata, and the lights, 

Fish, fowl, and beast, and insect —all their trains, 
Of various life caught back upon his arm. 


Reorganized and constituted man, 


The microcosm, the adding up of works. 
— Aurora Leigh. 
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But not only is man thus the summing up of all that is 
beneath him, he is also the prophecy of all that is above 
him. For by virtue of his interior degrees of spiritual and 
celestial life and experience, he is related to and connected 
with all the realms above; the whole spiritual world being. 
as truly gathered up and stored within his spiritual mind 
as is the world of nature within his natural mind and body. 
Hence he has been called a micro-uranus or little heaven. 
(See True Christian Religion, 7.) | 

Moreover, above and beyond the reach even of those 
heavenly regions within the soul of man, lies\all unfelt, 
unknown, and unexplored, a silent realm wheré dwells the 
Lord alone. This is the supreme or inmost degree of our 
being, forever above our consciousness and beyond the 
reach of our rational faculties. “It is, as it were, the gate 
or entrance to man of the Lord.” (Arcana Cecelestia, 1940.) 

There commences the flux of those Divine Spiritual and 
Celestial influences which pass unceasingly from the infinite 
to the finite through humanity; until in this outmost and 
lowest realm of all, where time, space, and matter present 
a final barrier and resting place, the reaction and reflux 
begin, returning and ascending through humanity until it 
again reaches that Infinite Source whence it emanated. 

Such is the universal chain of the Divine energy for ever 
descending and again ascending through myriads of forms 
of uses, on every plane of being; and thus in one aspect 
of it is the riddle of the universe solved. Thus also is the 
whole sweep of our conceptions, from dust to Deity, 
gathered up and comprised within the one grand idea — the > 
human — and the archetypal form is seen to be the human 
form. 

But, further, let us ask, “‘ What then is man and what is 
the human form ?” 

Let Swedenborg answer : — 


Jehovah alone is man. For the term “ Man” signifies, in the genuine 
sense, that esse from which man originates. The very esse from which 
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man originates is Divine, consequently is celestial and spiritual ; and 
without this which is Divine celestial and spiritual there is nothing 
human in man, but only a sort of animal nature, such as the beasts have. 
It is from the esse of Jehovah, or of the Lord, that every man is a man; 
and it is hence also that he is called aman. That which is celestial 
(and spiritual), which constitutes him a man, is love to the Lord, and 
love towards his neighbor. Hereby man is a man, because he is an 
image of the Lord ; otherwise he is a wild beast. Moreover, when there 
was no longer any man upon earth, or nothing celestial or spiritual re- 
maining with man, the Lord deigned to assume human nature by being 
born as another man, and to make His Humanity Divine; whereby also 
He is the Only Man. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1894.) 


Further :— 


The internal of man is that by virtue of which man is man, and by 
which he is distinguished from brute animals. By this internal he lives 
as a man after death, and to eternity; and by this he is capable of 
- being elevated by the Lord amongst angels: it is the very first form by 
virtue of which he becomes and is a man. 

By this internal the Lord is united toman. The heaven nearest to 
the Lord consists of these human internals. This, however, is above 
the inmost angelic heaven, wherefore these internals are the habitation 
of the Lord himself. The whole human race is thus most intimately 
present under the eyes of the Lord. These internals of men have not 
life in themselves, but are forms recipient of the life of the Lord. (/d7d., 
1999.) 

We are thus led right to the very root of our subject, and 
presented with a definition and an explanation of man’s 
being and essence which are at once clear, profound, and 
absolute. 

What does this definition involve? 

Firstly, the fact that it is not on account of his bodily 
form or shape that man is really human. Further, it is not 
simply through the fact of his having been born into the 
world of human parents that he is essentially a man. For 
many, alas! are born, grow up, become old and die, passing 
into the Spiritual World, and thence finally into the Hells, 
where they voluntarily deposit themselves as the virtual 
excrement of the spiritual universe. These are not. and 
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never have been really human. Yet many such mingle here 
amongst their fellows. They look like men, have all the 
faculties of humanity, and, if they only willed it, might be- 
come men. Because, however, the spiritual and celestial 
degrees of their being have never been opened, and they 
have lived a purely selfish, natural existence, like an animal, 
and they have never raised themselves, by their God-given 
faculties of liberty and rationality, above the sensuous, cor- 
poreal and worldly plane of consciousness ; therefore they 
have never attained real manhood, never reached the true 
dignity of humanity, which is, indeed, an ever increasing 
approach to the glorious reality of the Divine image and 
likeness in a finite conscious personality. _ 

I am here reminded of a passage in that charming book, 
Amiel’s Journal” :— 

How seldom we meet with originality, individuality, sincerity, nowa- 
days! with men who are worth the trouble of listening to! The true 
self in the majority is lost in the borrowed self. How few are anything 
else than a bundle of inclinations —anything more than animals — 
whose language and whose gait alone recall to us the highest rank in 
nature! The immense majority of our species are candidates for hu- 
manity, and nothing more. Virtually, we are men; we might be, we 
ought to be men; but practically we do not succeed in realizing the 
type of our race. If we wish to respect men we must forget what they 
are, and think of the ideal which they carry hidden within them, of the 
just man and the noble, the man of intelligence and goodness, inspira- 
tion and creative force, who is loyal and true, faithful and trustworthy, 
of the higher man, in short, and that Divine thing we call a Soul. 


In “ Heaven and Hell,” 460, Swedenborg wrote : — 


I wish lastly to mention a certain Arcanum as yet known to no one, 
which is, that every good and truth which proceeds from the Lord, and 
makes heaven, is in the Human Form; and this not only in the whole 
and in the greatest, but also in every part, and in the least things, and 
that this form affects every one who receives good and truth from the 
Lord, and causes every one in Heaven to be in the Human form accord- 
ing to reception. | 

Man then is in the human form precisely in the degree in 
which he is a recipient of the Divine love and wisdom. 
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In other words, in so far as any one loves the Lord supremely 
and the neighbor as himself, and in the exact ratio in which 
he has overcome in himself the loves of self and the world, 
thus far is he truly in the human form. This involves not 
merely generation but regeneration. For it is only through 
regeneration that we can ever attain that ideal condition for 
which we were created; only by our constantly putting off 
the forms and features of our actual and hereditary evils, 
and putting on in their place the living forms of goodness 
and love continually imparted to us by the Lord. 

Thus only shall we ever realize in our own personality 
that glorious heritage of our creation, the “human form 
divine,” the very ideality of life, of ethics, and of art —“ the 
true, the good, and the beautiful.” 

Swedenborg repeatedly tells us that the angels of the in- 
terior heavens are the most perfect human forms, and that 
their beauty quite surpasses our highest conception and 
belief; and this simply because they, in a higher degree 
than others, are receptive of the Divine influxes of goodness 
and truth, and have thus actually become heavenly forms of © 
love and charity. It was no doubt after reading some such 
passages in the writings of Swedenborg, that William Blake 
composed his exqyisite poem on The Human Form entitled, 


THE DIvINeE IMAGE. 


To Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
All pray in their distress, 

And to these Virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 


For Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 
Is God our Father dear, 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 
Is Man, his child and care. 


For Mercy has a human heart; 
Pity, a human face; 

And Love, the human form Divine; 
And Peace, the human dress. 
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Then every man of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form Divine: 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


And all must love the human form, 
In Heathen, Turk, or Jew. 

Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too. 


But further, not only is every individual angel in the 
human form, but “the most perfect and noble human form 
results from the conjunction of two such forms by marriage 
so as to become one form” (See Conjugial Love, 201). 
Morever, every group or society of angels is in thé human 
form, as also all the angels, or the whole universal heaven. 
This brings us to the consideration of the waxes Homo, 
or the Grand Man. 

In “ True Christian Religion,” 119, we are told :— 


The universal angelic heaven together with the church on earth, 
before the Lord, is as one man, whose internal is constituted of the 
angelic heaven, and its external of the church; or more specially whose 
head is constituted of the highest heaven, its breast and the middle 
region of the body of the second and ultimate heavens; and its loins 
and feet of the church on earth; the Lord Himself being the Soul and 
Life of this whole man. 


As the poet Crashaw has it :— | 


Christ’s faith makes but one body of all souls, 
And Love’s that body’s soul. 


Further, it is not sufficient that only those from this 
earth go to make up the Grand Man, they come from many 
other earths throughout the whole of God’s vast universe. 
Nor is this heavenly man composed only of men of one 
religion, for men of every religion are there. The Lord 
has mercifully provided that those to whom the Gospel 
could not come, that some even who are totally ignorant 
with respect to God, and that many who worship the sun 
and the moon, also idols and images, may all have a place in 
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the Grand Man. These latter ultimately constitute those 
things which are less receptive of life, such as the skins, 
membranes, cartilages, and bones. For the Grand Man has 
all the external and internal organs, members, and viscera 
of the human body; which, however, can only be truly 
thought of and wisely understood as forms and congeries of 
forms of uses, according to Divine order, celestial, spiritual, 
and natural. So the heart of the Grand Man consists of 
those who are in love to the Lord and the neighbor; the 
lungs those who, from the Lord, are in charity and thence 
in faith; while the other viscera and members consist of 
those who are in external goods and truths. (Arcana, 6807: 
Divine Providence, 326, 254: Arcana, 9276.) 

The whole of this greatest man corresponds to the Divine 
Human of the Lord, and every organ, member, and function 
of an individual human being also corresponds to the celes- 
tial and spiritual things of this Grand Man, for without such 
correspondence nothing could ever exist or subsist (Arcana, 
4219, 5377). This whole conception of the Varimus Homo 
in the human form is one of the most precious and wonder- 
ful generalizations ever revealed to the human mind. Swe- 
denborg informs us that it is most perfectly known in the 
heavens, where it constitutes the chief science of the angels 
and a means of vast intelligence. 

In order to see this whole subject more clearly, and in 
somewhat of spiritual light, it is mecessary to discriminate 
between the idea of form and that of shape. The body of 
a man or woman is in the human form or shape; the spir- 
itual body of an angel also appears in a similar human form 
or shape. When, however, we read that the mind is in the 
human form, or that the brain is in the human form, we do 
not think of the human shape, for neither are in that ap- 
pearance. The idea of form is constantly used by Sweden- 
borg with reference to use or function, not merely to 
appearance or shape. It is a spiritual term and its meaning 
must be spiritually discerned. This applies to many other 
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terms employed by him in his writings, and the student at 
length discovers that it is only by prolonged and habitual 
elevation of thought that he can discern the specific content 
and the deep significance of many of them. Regarding 
form and appearance, for instance, Swedenborg tells us :— 


In the Lord’s view the whole human race is like one man, and all of 
one kingdom also are like one man, in like manner all of .one province, 
also all of one city, and likewise of one house; mot that the men them- 
selves so appear together, but the uses appertaining to the men . . . for 
the Lord looks at the men of the world singly from use, and concretely 
from uses conjoined into the human form. 


And again : — | 

That every degree, even the least in a man, is a man from its use, is 
not so clearly apprehended by a natural idea as by a spiritual one, a 
man, in the spiritual idea, not being a person, but a use ; for the spiritual 
idea is without the idea of person, as it is without the idea of matter, 


space, and time. Wherefore, when any one sees another in heaven, he 


sees him indeed as a man, but he thinks of him as a use; an angel also 
appears in the face according to the use in which he is engaged, and its 
affection constitutes the life of the face. From such considerations it 
may be manifest that every good use is in form aman. (See Treatise 
on Divine Love and Wisdom in Apocalypse Explained.) 

In order, therefore, to read Swedenborg with appreciation 
and to understand him rationally when he is dealing with 
spiritual subjects, it is necessary to dismiss from the mind 
the ideas of matter, space, time, and personality, these being 
purely natural and not spiritual concepts. This once done 
(and it is not so difficult as some have imagined), I doubt if 
there be any writer on the supreme subjects of which he 
treats whose entire contribution to human thought presents 
so few real obscurities and difficulties to the student. 

Having dealt, then, with humanity in the abstract, with 
the human form as the quintessence of all revelation, with 
the individual human form in its ideal essence and existence, 
and with the Grand Man of the universe, let us for a little, 
in the light of the supreme truths elicited, consider the 
human body as representing the human form in this realm 
of sense and matter. 
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The soul is perpetually weaving the body out of all the 
grosser and rarer things of nature, and sits like a cunning 
worker, behind the loom of time and space, continually 
revealing and yet concealing herself within the garment of 
flesh which she creates. Edmund Spenser, in his “ Hymne 
in Honour of Beautie,” wrote these well-known lines, in 
which this idea finds perfect expression : — 


So every spirit, as it is more pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight. 
For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make. 


I have said that the body merely represents the human 
form. It is entirely composed of material substances and 
in itself is dead. Yet it is the most wonderful thing in this 
world of nature. From first to last it is a perfect congeries 
of uses for the mind or soul which lives, thinks, and feels 
within it. From the secret and sacred regions of the brain, | 
downwards and outwards to the very skin, which in the 
most perfect and beautiful manner binds and dresses it, and 
at the same time expresses and reveals the spiritual habit- 
ant within, the human body is the very last word of Divine 
revelation writ by the finger of God on this material uni- 
verse. It is revelation simply because the uses and func- 
tions of each and all the members, organs, and viscera of 
the body are arranged, as a whole and in regard to each 
other, in the very form and in the precise order in which 
the truths and goods of heaven itself are there arranged. 

It was George Herbert who wrote that marvellous poem 
on “ Man,” perhaps the most wonderful poetic utterance on 
’ the subject in all literature : — 

Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 


And to all the world besides. 
Each part may call the farthest brother, 
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For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides. 


Nothing hath got so far 

But man hath caught and kept it as his prey; 
His eyes dismount the highest star, 
He is, in little, all the sphere. 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 


For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow, 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight or as our treasure. 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


The stars have us to bed; 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws, 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause. 
More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
Oh! mighty love! Manis one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 


John Bunyan in his “ Holy War,” wrote :— 


The famous town of Mansoul had five gates, in at which to come, 
out at which to go, and these were made likewise answerable to the 
walls, — to wit, impregnable, and such as could never be opened nor 
forced but by the will of those within. The names of the gates were 
these: Ear-gate, Eye-gate, Mouth-gate, Nose-gate and Feel-gate. 


Through these five gates, by which the soul may go 
downwards and outwards, all our knowledges of natural 
things are gained. This is the lowest degree of our possi- 
ble experiences, the sense life. These experiences and im- 
pressions, however, are full of fallacies and delusions, and 
always require to be tested, corrected, and arranged by the 
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superior rational faculties. William Blake has put this very 
well in his couplet : — 


We are led to believe a lie, 
When we see with, not through, the eye. 


Within the body the three great centres of absorbing in- 
terest and significance are the brain, the heart, and the 
lungs. These are the three fountains of the human bloods. 
The brain pulsates and propels the animal spirits through 
the nerves. The lungs derive the white blood from the 
ether, which they are continually sucking out of the air they 
inspire. The heart seizes the red blood, which is bred in 
the stomach, and sends it forth on its creative and recuper- 
ative mission through the entire system. 

Again, the red blood is the vesture of the white and the 
white blood the vesture of the animal spirits; so that a 
single drop of red blood is at once the most simple and the 
most perfect compound entity in the whole compass of 
nature. This is perhaps, also, the very simplest illustration 
of Swedenborg’s magnificent doctrine of a trinal monism ; 
a doctrine which he applies everywhere, and finds univer- 
sally exemplified, in Deity, in spirit, and in matter; a doc- 
trine which pervades alike his theology, his philosophy, and 
his science. Morever, the red blood is related to the grosser 
matters of nature, which become sublimated by the marvel- 
lous chemistry of the body, the white blood is directly re- 
lated to the ether, and the animal spirits to that rarest ele- 
ment of all, the aura. The motion of the red blood is ro- 
tary, of the white blood spiral, and of the animal spirits 
vortical. 

In his “Animal Kingdom” Swedenborg endeavors to 
demonstrate those ideas, some of which seem still much in 
advance of the foremost science of to-day, and he avers 
that the blood possesses potentially and virtually every 
single thing in the mundane system which is producible 
from first principles, elements, or simples. He thus accounts 
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for the marvellous variety of liquids and solids in the body, 
every atom of which is built up and perpetually renewed by 
the blood alone. To understand the blood, therefore, is to 
understand the whole body ; for the blood is that in which 
the very life of the body resides, and may, indeed, be called 
the corporeal soul. In Leviticus xvii. 11, we are informed 
that “the life (or soul) of the flesh is in the blood.” It rep- 
resents or corresponds to charity, or love to the neighbor, 
in a regenerate spiritual man ; and to love toward the Lord 
in a regenerate celestial man. In the supreme sense it is 
the human essence of the Lord, that is, His mercy and love 
towards the whole human race. 

This Divine blood for ever circulates throughout the uni- 
versal body of humanity. It is perpetually being shed for 
the remission of sins. It is that life, that more abundant 
life, to grant us which, as Browning puts it, — 

The Eternal and Divine 
Did eighteen centuries ago, 
In very truth — enough, you know 


The all-stupendous tale — that Birth, 
That Life, that Death! 


— Easter Day. 
On the wonders of the brain, the heart, and the lungs, 
I dare not venture to speak here. The subject is vast, re- 
plete with human interest and radiant ‘with spiritual mean- 
ings to him who wills to study it as unfolded in the pages 
of the various writings for the New Church, particularly in 
“The Divine Love and Wisdom,” and in the section on 
“The Divine Wisdom” in the “Apocalypse Explained.” 
In some of Dr. Wilkinson’s writings, also, these subjects 
are treated in the most luminous and masterly way. Suffice 
it to say here that the human spirit, the entire will and un- 
derstanding of man, continually act into the brains, and are 
manifested in the motions and functions of the heart and 
the lungs. The will and the understanding are thus in first © 
principles in the brains and in derivatives in the body, in. 
the whole and in every part. 
d 
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From this it can be seen that the will is the entire man as regards 
his very form, both the general form and the particular form of all 
parts ; and that the understanding is its partner, as the lungs are the 
partner of the heart. Beware of cherishing an idea of the will as 
something separate from the human form, for it is that very form. 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 403.) 


Ruskin in his “ Lectures on Art,” on the “ Relation of 
Art to Religion ” asserts that, — 
The highest thing that art can do is to set before you the true image 


of the presence of a noble human being. It has never done more than 
this and it ought not to do less. 


Frequently we do meet men and women in whose very 
form and features we can read that the spirit within has 
conquered the flesh, and is fast moulding it into the very 
image of love—for “beauty is love that can be seen;”’ 
or, as Richard Crashaw has it: — 


A soul sheathed in a crystal shrine, 
Through which all her bright features shine. 


It is a faint reflection of that ineffable beauty of the per- 
fected human form in the heavens, which when seen “ affects 
with charity the very inmost life of the mind.” 

Well may we then exclaim with our greatest poet :—. 


What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! How infinite 
- in faculties! In form and moving, how express and admirable! In ~ 
action how like an angel! In apprehension how like a God! The 
beauty of the world! The paragon of animals! 


We might follow our doctrine further into the realms of 
the social, political, ecclesiastical, and national life of hu- 
manity, in order to demonstrate that there also every or- 
derly combination of human beings inevitably becomes in 
purpose and in function a human form, a grand collective 
man. For in order that such a collective or social man may 
live and work healthily, all the orderly principles that gov- 
ern and regulate the individual, must be represented in the 
larger man. This, however, is a large and intricate subject 
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and would take us far beyond the limits of the present 
paper. Suffice it to say here, that all are born for some par- 
ticular use in the body social. There are those who speedily 
get into the heart of any cause or movement they espouse. 
Their love and enthusiasm are felt by all to be indispensa- 
ble to the life and progress of the cause. Others get into 
the lungs of the movement, as it were ; their clear and calm 
intellect being needed for guidance, illustration, and advice. 
Some, again, form the memory, the eyes, the hands, or the 
feet of society, while many more are only fitted to perform 
the relatively less useful and important functions, which are 
represented in the body by the bones, the muscles, or the 
skin. The real and effective use, the worth and perma- 
nence of any particular society of men, inevitably depends, 
not ‘on the mere external bonds that seem to draw and keep 
them together, not on the laws or rules which they may have 
consented to be bound by in their various actions and de- 
liberations, not even on the creed or the doctrines which 
they may profess, but on the character, the essential hon- 
esty, integrity, and sincerity of the individual men who 
unite. 

As Herbert Spencer has it in his “ Social Statics ” :— 


No philosopher’s stone of a constitution can produce golden conduct 
from leaden instincts. 

No apparatus of senators, judges, and police can compensate for the 
want of an internal governing sentiment. 

No legislative manipulation can eke out an insufficient morality into 
a sufficient one. 

No administrative sleight of hand can save us from ourselves. 


Every individual, then, in so far as he strives to realize 
the perfection of his own nature, body and soul, by the wise 
and orderly performance of his daily duties, by the shun- 
ning of evils and insincerities and the doing of helpful acts, 
is continually aiding the regeneration of those particular 
societies and associations with which he is connected, is 
helping to purify the spheres of business, politics, econom- 
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ics, and the church, and hastening on that surely coming 
day when the will of the Lord shall be done, “as in Heaven 
so on Earth.” 

As presented by Swedenborg, this doctrine of the human 
form is an entirely new and distinctive one. We seek for 
it in vain in previous philosophies. The strictures which 
from many quarters have been passed upon anthropomor- 
phism do not in the least affect it. For it has little in 
common with that crude anthropomorphic idea, which many 
hold, of a God who may be likened to some great and power- 
ful architect or engineer whose thoughts, like those of the 
modern scientist, have been, or are, immersed in mechanics, 
chemistry, and mathematics; and whose chief care, now 
that his worlds are made, is to guide them without grave 
disaster throughout the realms of infinite space. Neither 
has it anything in common with that (supposed to be) ad- 
vanced and refined idea of God, as held, say, by the modern 
deist ; that of an invisible, inorganic, formless, gaseous 
something, which they term pure spirit, but which is quite 
unthinkable and therefore unapproachable by the human 
mind. Moreover, it is utterly opposed to such a theory as 
the monistic conception of the unity of God and the world, 
a doctrine which Haeckel so earnestly contends for in his 
latest volume, “The Riddle of the Universe.” This pan- 
theistic theory that matter and force are all; that the one 
law, the law of substance, as Haeckel calls it, accounts for 
everything, and that what it cannot account for does not 
possibly exist ; this is claimed to be the supreme message 
of the science of to-day. With this final discovery the 
scientist has been enabled to conduct God to the frontier of 
His universe and bid Him a final adieu. In every age this 
has been the last achievement of the sense philosophy, for, 
immersed in matter, space, and time the human mind inev- 
itably sinks into atheism and ends in despair. It is alsoa 
vast mistake and an old one, this taking a part for the 
whole. For the riddle of the universe will never be solved 
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by him who, having ruled out of court two-thirds of the 
factors of existence, the Divine and the spiritual realms, 
endeavors to account for the rest by some theory based 
entirely on his physical experiences. While, therefore, we 
thankfully accept the latest and best results, the really 
ascertained facts of science, we cannot but bid adieu to our 
scientist friend whenever he begins to theorize and dog- 
matize from those facts alone, concerning revelation and 
immortality, and spiritual and Divine things. Vast, won- 
derful, and interesting as the material world is to a man of 
science like Haeckel, it would surely become doubly so 
were he to see that it is merely the sphere of effects, that 
above and within it lies another world, quite as vast, as mar- 
vellous, and as interesting in every respect, namely, the 
spiritual world, the world of causes, the soul of which is 
God. 

We are thus continually brought back to the fact that 
were it not for Divine revelation we should all of us be 
atheists. 

It was entirely characteristic of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
and an important feature of his fitness for the mission to 
which he was called, that throughout his long and laborious 
life, whether as scientist, philosopher, or theologian, he was 
ever a believer in God and the spiritual world. From a 
child he was not merely a scholar but a devout one. In his 
“ Principia” we find him writing : — 


Without the utmost devotion to the Supreme Being, no one can be- 
come a complete and truly learned philosopher, for true philosophy and 
contempt of the Deity are opposites. 


Regarding his later and most mature writings, he tells us 
that he received all the truths, the ideas, the doctrines which 
he was privileged to reveal to the world, from the Lord while 
reading the Word. This doctrine of the human form is one 
of those so revealed, and the more we regard it, try to un- 
derstand it, and let our reason and imagination seize upon 
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it, the more and more magnificent it becomes. For it is, 
indeed, capable of endless corroboration and application. 
We find it running like a thread of gold through the Divine 
Word from Genesis to Revelation. For the whole spiritual 
sense of Scripture is the story of regeneration, the evolution 
of the human form in man, through the involution of spir- 
itual forms and energies; while supremely it records the 
evolution of the Divine human form in the glorification of 
our Lord’s humanity. Further, it is the underlying mean- 
ing and the supreme message of the entire world of nature. 
For the whole creation, in every department of its varied 
functions and energies, is continually conspiring toward the 
human form. That is its meaning, its ultimate attainment. - 
For in man the universe, as it were, realizes itself; attains 
at last the supreme end which at every stage it seems to 
labor with infinite patience to reach — self-consciousness, 
God-consciousness. In nature, then, man finds himself pic- 
tured in every phase of his being, and in finding himself he 
finds God, whose image and likeness he is created to be- 
come. Moreover, the human form is that mystic ladder of 
Jacob’s vision, reaching from earth to heaven, and upon 
which the angels of God, the Divine human influences of 
goodness and love, are forever ascending and descending. 

Lastly, it is the Divine form itself, for when the Eternal 
would visit this far-off realm of His mighty kingdom, it was 
as a babe he entered and as a man he left it. It is in the 
light of the incarnation that we have the supreme illustra- 
tion of the doctrine of the human form. And this is true 
of all the great doctrines and problems of life, for, with 
Browning, — 

I say 

The acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 


All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And hath so far advanced thee to be wise. 


In this outer court of the temple of love, we can only 
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rise to the intellectual from the sensible. Thus all revela- 
tion is granted to us through a veil of words, of symbols, 
and of forms. Divine love is ever lifting those veils to such 
as seek to know their hidden secrets for high and noble 
ends, for the love of God and for the help of man. Divine 
mercy, however, preserves the vision and the mystery from 
eyes which care not for the light, or which, in seeing, would 
only profane its sanctity. 

In Christ, the human form became “the image of the 
invisible God,” and with this thought we leave our subject, 
exclaiming with Novalis: “There is but one temple in the 
world, the human body. Nothing is holier than this form.” 


WILLIAM SMITH. 
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COLOR IN THE WORD. III.* 


BEING AN ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE ITS CORRESPONDENCE 
BY AN APPEAL TO THE FACTS OF MODERN SCIENCE, 


COLORS IN THE DIVINE WORD AND THEIR SPECIAL 
SIGNIFICATION. 


One of the first things that strike us on looking at colors, 
as spoken of in the Word, is the extremely small range of 
tints as we know them. And when we come to apply 
modern theories to their explication we are met with the 
difficulty that after all these are but mere appearances ; 
they are not really light itself but simply qualities to be 
found in the refractive powers of the things we see. And 
at first sight this appears to be opposed to the doctrine of 
correspondence. But further examination will show that it 
is not so. All objects, both as to form and color, owe their 
existence to the laws of correspondence, and according to 
those laws, both come into existence and possess vital force 
and character. Every manifestation, therefore, of their 
character or life will result from the same laws. And as 
these objects are both receivers and transmitters of influx 
from the spiritual world, it will necessarily follow that the 
methods of that transmission must be due to those laws 
also, and that whether that method be by real color, or by 
variations of absorption, or by changes in the length of 
wave, or by appeals to different sets of nerves in the retina, 
the law of correspondence is in no way interfered with, and 
we may therefore treat both form and color as realities 
whenever they appear in the Divine Word. 

But it may be asked why the investigation of the laws and 


* By an error in copying my notes a mistake occurs on page 215, line 11, in 
last issue. I used the word “ Darwinism” in reference to color blindness. 
I intended to write “ Daltonism.”—E. M. 
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phenomena of light need to be so carefully carried out. We 
reply, Because they are the direct outcome, as we have seen, 
of spiritual laws, and that when understood they enable us 
intelligently to read the Sacred Word. The question, Why? 
is totally different from the spirit of negation so frequently 
deprecated in the writings. Indeed, much of the expository 
work of Swedenborg is principally an answer to that rea- 
sonable question. Nor can it be neglected, except on the 
condition of substituting a blind faith for an intelligent 
reception of truth. 

Granted the fact that colors exist in heaven, we must at 
once admit that they are modifications of the Lord’s Divine 
truth. The Divine light has in it every possibility of Divine 
power or adaptation to every possible state, and in a world 
where those states are manifest there must be conditions 
which show this. For angelic minds can receive those 
things which are harmonious with their affections. Indeed, 
they can receive no other. And as all without them will 
correspond to all within, their world must necessarily be 
filled with color more glorious than ever met human eye — 
“the body of heaven in its clearness.” 

To trace some of these things, as revealed in the Divine 
Word, is the task we would humbly attempt, and will com- 
mence at the heat end of the spectrum, with 


RED, SCARLET, PURPLE, CRIMSON, AND HYACINTHINE. 


It seems highly probable that these various colors, though 
so well known to us, and so easily distinguishable, were 
frequently comprehended by the ancients under one ge- 
neric name, generally derived from the country whence the 
peculiar color was obtained. In the Word we find frequent 
mention of Tyre as the great centre of dyeing operations, 
from the fact that it was in that neighborhood that the 
peculiar shell-fish, the murex trunculus, probably the first 
source of purple dyes, was originally found. It becomes nec- 
essary, therefore, in order to obtain a clear idea of the corre- 
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spondence of these colors, to trace their history through two 
separate channels: first, their ancient use and nomenclature, 
including their origin and the supposed derivation of their 
names; and, second, to notice their spiritual origin, and 
their existence in the other life, as confirmed by scientific 
facts relating to light and color. In both these subjects it 
must not be forgotten that when dealing with colors we 
have absolutely nothing to do with pigments and artificial 
methods of producing different shades. The human eye 
knows nothing of such plans, though it may recognize them 
as imitations of nature. It has to do only with colors as 
productions of light, as absorptions or refractions, and only 
with pigments as more or less perfect imitations, in connec- 
tion with which is always an opaque and therefore black 
basis, covered and hidden by a series of known chemical 
and mechanical laws. 

Some of the names of the colors in Hebrew strike us at 
once as derived from the origin of the dye used. Of these 
are Adom, red earth, recalling to mind Adam, the Most 
Ancient Church; Chomer, strong, substantial; Khamed, 
desirable, as indicating beauty of complexion ; 70/2, a worm, 
probably cochineal ; etc. 

There is doubt as to the real color described by some of 
these expressions, arising from the fact that under the term 
purple the ancients included a large number of tints. Per- 
haps the obvious cause of this was the circumstance that 
one of the chief sources of Tyrian dyes was the murex 
trunculus. In this mollusc, exceedingly common in the 
Mediterranean, and especially on the coasts of Phcenicia, 
the substance of the dye is found in a white vein in the 
neck. The liquid found in this vein, though white when 
extracted, soon changes when exposed to the light and air. 
It first becomes a dark green; in a few minutes it changes 
into a sea green ; then into a blue; then it assumes a purple 
red; and in an hour or more a deep purple. On being 


’ washed in hot water and acid it ripens into a bright and 
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beautiful crimson, which is permanent. So that we may 
excuse the ancients for their apparent want of discrimina- 
tion in tints and colors. 

The most important use of this class of colors, especially 
in the Word, lies in their employment in the tabernacle and 
temple, and in the dress of priestly and royal personages. 
But probably with the latter class they were worn for two 
reasons: first, that originally the priestly and kingly digni- 
ties were borne by the same person (GEN. xiv. 18); and 
secondly, because of the expensive nature of the dye rather 
than from its beauty, for we find it frequently spoken of as 
“double-dyed,” a term also used to express deep scarlet. 
The latter color is obtained from the cochineal insect, then 
believed to be a vegetable product, which was largely found 
on a species of oak growing in Persia. In the Middle Ages 
its true character was discovered, and our term vermilion is 
a record of the fact. : 

But red, of various shades, was consecrated to the wor- 
ship of the gods of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome, as 
frequently appears from ancient sculpture and literature. 
All their religious rites were but remains or falsifications of 
the doctrines of the Ancient Church, though of these they 
were profoundly ignorant. Still their rites and ceremonies 
must have had within them some element of truth, and, as 
their doctrines become more fully known, it may be possible 
to discover something of the underlying truth, then covered 
by fable or myth. The same may also be said of the myths 
of Persia, India, and China, in all of which red, in some of 
its forms, that is, between blood red and yellow, possesses a 
mystic and sacred character. 

It was in Greece and Rome that reds, whether of Tyrian 
color, the ‘cochineal, or from vegetable sources, especially 
those Phoenician tints, which we now call “shot,” passed 
from their exclusive sacred use, and were adopted by the 
wealthy from their costliness, and the custom passed in 
later times to Judea, as we find from our Lord’s parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus. 
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Red occupies a very important position in the spectrum, 
for it enters largely into the composition of all other colors 
with the single exception of green. We come, however, to 
solid ground when we approach the Divine Word and seek 
there the origin of the use of red and its multitudinous 
shades. Still, we must not forget that the modern distinc- 
tions were unknown and that modern lexicographers may 
even now be in doubt. Yet we are met with some difficul- 
ties. Swedenborg, our authority, makes some statements 
which, taken by themselves and in their broadest sense, are 
likely to lead us slightly astray. For instance, when he 
speaks of “light and shade from whence are all colorings 
in the world” (Arcana Coelestia, 4530), or when he speaks 
of there being “two fundamental colors from which are all 
the rest, the color red and the color white” (Arcana Ceeles- 
lia, 9467 ; Apocalypse Revealed, 915), we are led to ask how 
it is that white, which is a compound of all the colors, 
should be cited as a simple and fundamental color. Nor is 
it clear that red and white with the admixture of black, can 
form the series of colors from light red to dark violet. Nor 
would the theory of the bow in the clouds (Arcana Ceelestia, 
1043) pass muster without an entire restatement. In point 
of fact, rainbows are produced without the background of 
“black cloud.” Every one must have noticed the bow and 
colors in spray even with a white background. The constant 
bow in sunshine at Niagara depends on no black back- 
ground. Sunlight and minute division of water always and 
everywhere produce the effect, if we only take proper posi- 
tion to observe. 

But let us turn from the scientific to the spiritual side of 
the subject, where red and white are regarded not in this 
limited form and scope, but as generic terms, including all 
those tints which go to make up one or the other. In this 
form red, as derived from the flaming appearance of the 
spiritual sun, is the correspondent of celestial love, while 
white is the correspondent of spiritual truth. Viewed in 
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this light, nature becomes a glorious image of that inner 
world from which, indeed, it proceeds. 

Proceeding further, it may be well to remind the reader 
that color does not, fer se, belong to any object in nature. 
It belongs solely and entirely to the human eye. All nature 
of itself is black and, as we said, that which we call color is 
but the refraction or absorption of certain parts of the rays 
of light from the sun. A healthy condition of the eye is 
also essential to a proper appreciation of color, and this lat- 
ter is also increased or intensified by use or study ; that is 
to say, the educated eye is needed to detect differences of 
color where the uneducated eye sees only uniformity. 

I. The word translated red in our versions is repre- 
sented in Hebrew by five distinct words, of which we will 
speak in their turn :— | 

1. Adom,red earth. Gen. xxv. 15: “ And the first came 
forth ; he was wholly red as a hairy garment.” “The ground 
reason why red signifies the good of life is because all good 
is of love, and essential love is essential and spiritual fire” 
(Arcana Ccoelestia, 3300). The rams’ and badgers’ skins of 
the tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 14), were dyed red from the same 
correspondence (see Arcana Ccelestia, 296, 3540, 9491). 
Both these passages are also treated of with respect to 
opposite significations in “ Arcana Coélestia,” 3300, “ Apoca- 
lyyse Explained,” 364. The law of the red heifer (Num. 
xix.) is given in “ Arcana Coelestia,” 3300, 4922, etc. The 
same word occurs in Ps. Ixiii. 2; consult “Arcana Ceelestia,” 
2576, “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 166, 652, etc., and in 1 Kings 
iii. 22; see “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 9207, 10300. 

2. Chaklili, inflamed. This word occurs only in Gen. 
xlix. 12. “His eyes were redder than wine,” speaking of 
the Lord, represents the Divine principle of His love, and 

in its internal sense represents the celestial kingdom. (Ar- 
_ cana Coelestia, 4067; Apocalypse Explained, 556.) 
_ 3. Bahat, porphry, occurs only in Esther i. 6. 
4. Chamar, strong, substantial. Ps. Ixxv. 8. This word, 
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in Authorized Version translated red, is in Revised Version 
translated foameth, which appears a more correct rendering. 
The passage is quoted only in Summary Exposition. 

5. Chemer, desirable. Isa. xxvii. 2. Translated by Swe- 
denborg, “new wine.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 9139.) 

II. Purple is another of the red colors formed by mixing 
the blue and violet rays. The Hebrew word is argaman. 
It is remarkable that we find no mention of the color till we 
come to the decorations of the tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 4; xxvi. 
I ; xxxix. 3). “ By purple is signified the celestial love of 
good ... bya red color is signified the good of celestial 
love” (Arcana Ceelestia, 9467, 9594, etc). In the New Tes- 
tament purple is only used to express the adulteration of 
celestial good and truth. (See JOHN xix. 5; Rev. xviii. 16. 
Arcana Ceelestia, 4922, 5319, 9268; Apocalypse Revealed, 
725; Apocalypse Explained, 54.) 

III. Scarlet. For this color several Hebrew words are 
used. The word occurs earlier than purple and is generally 
spoken of as “double-dyed.” “Scarlet, double-dyed, is 
that red which is extreme in relation to hyacinthine”’ (Ad- 
versaria, III. 1290). Hyacinthine is defined as a dark blood 
red, like clotted blood. 

1. Zola, a worm, cochineal, met. for scarlet. Lam. iv. 5. 
«“«They that were brought up in scarlet’ signifies here Di- 
vine truth celestial” (Apocalypse Revealed, 725). “To be 
instructed from childhood in truths from celestial good.” 
(Adversaria, II. 1038. See also Apocalypse Explained, 1642, 
452, 453; Apocalypse Revealed, 50.) 

2. Shani, crimson. Gen. xxxviii. 28-30. ‘“ Bound upon 
his hand a scarlet thread.” “Scarlet, double-dyed, signifies 
mutual love as appears from the signification of scarlet 
and double-dyed, as denoting celestial truth, which is the 
same thing with the good of mutual love” (Arcana Cceles- 
tia, 9468). Josh. iv. 21; 2 Sam. i. 24, “signifies spiritual 
good” (Adversaria, III. 5055-57). (Isa. i. 18; JER. iv. 30; 
see illustrations, Arcana Coelestia, 4920, 4922, etc.) 
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3. Tolaath Shani, scarlet and crimson. Ex. xxv. 4; 
XXVi. I, 31-36 ; xxvii. 16 ; xxviii. 5, 6, 8, 18 ; xxxv. 6, 23, 25 ; 
XXXViii. 18, 23 ; xxxix. 3. “ Scarlet and double-dyed signifies 
celestial truth, which is the same as spiritual love’ (Arcana 
Coelestia, 9468, 9873). Used only in regard to the worship 
of the tabernacle. 

4. . Argevana (Syriac), purple. Translated scarlet (DAN. 
v. 7-16, 29. See Summary Exposition). 

5. Methulayim, clothed in scarlet. (NAHUM ii. 3. See 
Summary Exposition.) | 

6. Kokkinos. In the New Testament, scarlet and crim- 
son are used only in an opposite sense as denoting the pro- 
fanation of truth (Arcana Ccelestia, 4922). “The evil 
which is opposed to spiritual good, because blood in a genu- 
ine sense signifies spiritual good, or charity to the neighbor, 
but in the opposite sense violence offered to charity ” (/dz@). 
The numerous passages in Revelation are explained in simi- 
lar terms in “Apocalypse Explained’’ and “ Apocalypse 
Revealed.” 

From these notes it will appear that the whole series of 
colors formed from red, are representative of the affections 
of the regenerate and angelic mind. In expounding Exodus 
xxvi., Swedenborg gives the following clear and definite ac- 
count of the relation of these colors to each other : — 

“ Of fine linen woven together, and blue and purple, and scarlet, double- 
dyed,” that hereby are signified the spiritual and celestial things of 
which they are formed, appears from the signification of fine linen 
woven together, as denoting truth from a celestial origin (Arcana Ce- 
lestia, 9469), and from the signification of blue as denoting the celestial 
love of truth (/did., 9466); and from the signification of purple as de- 
noting the celestial love of good (/did., 9467); and from the significa- 
tion of scarlet, double-dyed, as denoting spiritual good, or the good of 
faith (/d7d., 9468); such is the order in which spiritual and celestial 
things follow, as the goods and truths appertaining to man and angel 
who is in the middle or second heaven; for truth from a celestial 
origin, signified by fine linen is first; next is the love or affection of 
truth, which is blue; afterwards is the love or affection of good thence 
derived, which is purple, and lastly is spiritual good, which is scarlet, 
double-dyed. (/did., 9596.) 
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It is unnecessary to add to this clear and beautiful state- 
ment. It shows us at a glance the correspondence, and in 
connection with the passages quoted above, will enable the 
reader to follow out the exact signification, and to under- 
stand some statements which at first sight may appear con- 
tradictory owing to different expressions in the original. 
The reason Swedenborg gives in “Apocalypse Explained,” 
1042 :— 

The reason such things are signified by crimson and scarlet, is their 
color, for a red color in heaven originates from the fieriness or flami- 
ness, and thus from the good of love. Hence scarlet which derives its 
color from the flaminess and bright whiteness together — which latter 
signifies truth — signifies the truth of celestial good. 


The want of saturation spoken of in this passage may be 
readily seen in experiment, though it is usually thought that 
the brightening color is not white but emerald green, as we 
shall see later on. 


YELLOW. 


This is the next color in orderin the spectrum. It was 
considered by Newton to be a primary color, and the princi- 
pal source of the luminosity of light. But modern experi- 
ments have shown it to be a compound of green and red, ac- 
cording to varying proportions appearing as yellow, orange, 
or orange red. It is the color of gold, and derives its flami- 
ness from green. This color does not appear in the vest- 
ments or adornments of the tabernacle; gold was used 
wherever the color was required. The Hebrew words for 
yellow are ¢sahod, yellow, and yeragrag, greenish. The first 
is used only in the Levitical law with reference to the foul 
disease, leprosy ; the latter occurs only in the favorite pas- 
sage in Ps. Ixxviii. 13, “Oh that I had wings like a dove.” 

In explaining the latter passage, Swenborg says : — 

The wings of a dove covered with silver signify spiritual truths; her 


feathers with yellow gold signify good from which truths are derived. 
The reason why wings of a dove covered with silver signify spiritual 
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truths is because wings denote the spiritual principles, or divine truth 
derived from good, and silver, truth itself. Feathers are the spiritual 
good from which those truths are derived, and similar is the significa- 
tion of yellow gold. (Arcana Ceelestia, 283.) 

From this passage it appears that yellow and gold have 
similar significations, both corresponding to spiritual good- 
ness. But the other class of passages in Lev. xiii., has a 
totally different because opposite signification. Here the 
loathsome disease, leprosy, is described, the priestly tests 
given, and the results stated. We read that one of these 
was the appearance of yellow hairs around the leprous sores. 

The reason leprosy is so much treated of is that it signified the prof- 
anation of truth, because the Jews and Israelites could profane truths 
more than others. (Arcana Ceelestia, 6959.) 


This is not interior but exterior profanation, but when 
living flesh was seen, the case represented one of interior 
profanation, because then there was belief in the divine 
truth united to evils of life. It was in this state that the 
yellow hairs appeared. The hairs signified the unclean 
falsities from which the profanation springs; and as yellow 
and gold correspond to spiritual good and’its truth, the yel- 
low hair of the plague corresponded to the profanation also 
of these principles, and hence he who was cleansed was 
required to shave off the hair of his head, his beard, and 
eyebrows, to denote the rejection of the love of evil and the 
profanation to which it leads. Each of the signs corre- 
sponds to some particular form of profanation, and hence 
the particulars given in the Levitical law. | 


GREEN AND BLUE, 


We now come to another class of colors, about which 
modern opinion entirely reverses that of Newton. When 
he discovered the application of the prism he supposed there 
were seven primary colors, of which green and blue were 
the most important, because together they cover a large 
space in the spectrum. But this came to be modified, and 
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as the artist could produce any shade of green he required 
by the mixture of yellow and blue, green came to be re- 
garded as a secondary color. Modern experiment has re- 
versed this and shows that green is a primary and insoluble 
color, and blue a compound one. The artist used pigments 
in his experiments—the scientist, light; hence the differ- 
ent results. 

It appears to me that the shade of blue anciently used, 
and therefore mentioned in Scripture, was either the blue of 
the oriental heavens, or a light cyan blue—the one which 
in the spectrum approaches the green, or specifically, the 
greenish blue. This color would most strongly contrast 
with the scarlet and purple, which are so frequently con- 
nected with blue, especially in the sacred decorations of the 
tabernacle and the dress of the priests. Indeed the word 
occurs but a few times except in regard thereto, that is, in 
the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, though it occurs 
twice in the second Book of Chronicles, and twice in Esther, 
and possibly, in all cases, as indicated in the margin, means 
scarlet. Indeed Swedenborg translated the passage in 
Ezekiel, Ayacinthus (which as has been mentioned is not a 
blue), as he also does in the tabernacle and priestly vest- 
ments. Whether the color included the lighter shades of 
azure blue we are unable to say. 

Hindmarsh, when describing the breastplate of Aaron, 
speaks of it as divided into four sets of three colors each, 
the first two reds, or reddish blues (possibly purples), repre- 
senting the celestial, and the other two blue representing 
the spiritual. He gives the color of the third row as 
whitish blue, and the fourth as bluish white. Biblicists and 
jewellers, however, have never yet been able to definitely 
say what the precious stones really were. 

In looking at a chart of the spectrum we find that full. 
green, or emerald green, occupies but a small space, though 
if we examine its action we find it more extensive and in- 
tense than we should imagine, It is one of the most bril- 
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liant of colors, being exceeded in luminosity only by its 
compound, yellow, or when mixed with a slight quantity of 
red. It mixes with red to produce all varieties of orange, 
and with violet to produce the blues. But as already .inti- 
mated we do not find it till after the Babylonish captivity, 
except only in the phylactery and breastplate of judgment 
(Ex. xxviii). In the Authorized Version we read of the em- 
erald as the first stone of the second row. Hindmarsh calls 
it a chrysoprasus, and calls the color of the row reddish 
blue. In Revised Version it is rendered as in Authorized 
Version, changing in a marginal note nos. 4 and 5. Sweden- 
borg gives the first row as a ruby, a topaz, and a carbuncle; 
and the second as a chrysoprasus, a sapphire, and a dia- 
mond. 
One important passage occurring in “Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” 915, though referring there only to precious stones, 
yet has some relation to the special subject :— 


There are two colors in general which prevail in precious stones, red 
and white; the other colors, as green, yellow, blue, and many others, 
are composed of these with the intervention of black, and by the color 
red is signified the good of love, and by the color white the truth of 
wisdom. . . . Black derives its origin from the shade or shadow, which 
is ignorance. 


It is with very great diffidence that we venture to com- 
ment on this passage. Color is an effect of light, and 
blackness is its absorption or non-refraction, and therefore 
is not a color at all. If we could look on the retina we 
should find that a black spot was simply an obliteration of 
the light object beyond it. In the case of absolute darkness 
all objects are black and therefore invisible. It is true that 
by means of black pigments we can produce neutral tints, 
but it is impossible to mix black with any other color with- 
out impairing its transparency and brilliance. In the case 
of the approach of the darkness of night, when we have the 
nearest advance in the direction of the mixture of black and 
color, the first change is due to the quality and quantity of 
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light, arising from the denser medium through which it 
passes, and, secondly, that the sun passing below the 
horizon throws the shadow of the earth forward. Neutral 
colors take the place of vivid ones, but only because the 
darkness is modified by light reflected from the clouds and 
upper atmosphere. And as this declines the scene vanishes 
in blackness. 

We have already noted with reference to green that it 
has been found impossible to decompose it, and that this 
has led scientists to consider it one of the three primary 
colors. Blue, on the other hand, has been decomposed, or, 
what is the same thing, it is capable of being produced by a 
mixture of green and violet light. That is to say, when 
these light waves, though of different lengths, are together 
presented to the retina, they are received not as green and 
violet, but as a homogeneous color, one of the infinite shades 
of blue and purple which lie between violet-blue on the one 
hand and bluish-green on the other. Whether our author 
intended his remarks to apply to other substances than light, 
is perhaps difficult to determine; but as the theory of light 
waves was then unknown, and as it was supposed that the 
test of pigments was a final one, he may have looked upon 
his explanation as a full statement of the origin of color. 

All heat and light proceed from the Lord as the centre 
of the spiritual sun, and therefore all color in this world is 
but the manifestation of reception and refraction in angelic 
minds. We might suppose that the darkness and blackness 
spoken of were the ignorance of angels as compared with 
the Lord ; but the brightest colors are those of the highest 
angelic minds, those minds which are most open to the 
reception of the Divine life, and the splendor of color must 
be the evidence of the presence of love and wisdom in their 
souls, and not of the background of ignorance. Our author 
tells us there are innumerable truths in every general truth 
that we possess, and that these are seen by the angels. No 
wonder, then, that the colors are so glorious that our bright- 
est, compared with them, are muddy and blackness. 
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There are several Hebrew words translated green, but 
every one has relation to the dark green of vegetable life — 
of the herb, the tree, and the grass. This is the color 
most frequently presented to us in the outer world, and the 
one which is most grateful and restful to the eye. Even 
the ocean itself presents a somewhat similar tint, and hence 
the luxury of watching it, especially when dotted with the 
white sails of passing ships, which seem to give life to it. 
Reference to a concordance will confirm the fact of the 
Biblical use of the color green. 

Turning to the writings we find that a green thing signi- 
fies “the external pleasures of the intellectual part or of 
spiritual affection” (Arcana Ccelestia, 996). “Herbs, grass, 
and the leaves of trees, signify truths, their greenness the 
sensation or ultimate perception of truth” (/did, 7691, 
9936, 10137). The green of the emerald, which is dif- 
ferent from that of the herb, is briefly mentioned in 
«“ Apocalypse Revealed,” 232. In “Arcana Ceelestia,” 9936, 
Swedenborg tells us what we have already seen, that green 
signifies both a vegetable and acolor. Lev. xxiii. 14: “A 
green ear” signifies the good of truth, and in “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” 232, he says: “ The Divine sphere in the natu- 
ral kingdom appears flashing green like an emerald.” In 
“ Arcana Ccelestia,” 264, we find it stated that.“ emerald 
green signifies truth obscured,” which agrees with what is 
said elsewhere (True Christian Religion, 73) that “green 
takes something from black.” Because green is the color 
of plants and because of the meaning of Hebrew words it 
comes to signify what is alive (Apocalypse Explained, 507), 
and in the opposite sense falsity and what is dead. 

Turning now to blue, we find that the Hebrew word 
always used is ¢eke/eth, literally a light blue. That this was 
the color used in the tabernacle seems pretty clear from the 
fact that the darker blues down to indigo draw too largely 
from the violet and approach the purple, losing, therefore, 
all contrast. Generally speaking, the blues may be divided 
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into two classes, dark and light. In “Arcana Ccelestia,” 
9868, we read that one of these partakes more of red (vio- 
let) and signifies the celestial love of truth, or the external 
of the good of the celestial kingdom, and is really hyacin- 
thine; the other which partakes more of white (green) 
signifies the spiritual love of good or the internal good 
of the spiritual kingdom. It also signifies spiritual good, 
which is charity toward the neighbor (/did., 9870). Leav- 
ing out for the moment the passages in the Mosaic law, we 
read (Isa. x. 9), “blue and purple for their clothing;” the 
Assyrians were “clothed in blue” (EZEk. xxiii. 2, 6), and in 
these passages we have the evil sense of blue as signifying 
the fallacies and falsities by which the church represented 
by Samaria and Jerusalem was vastated and destroyed. In 
the opposite sense we read (EZEK. xxvii. 7), “ Blue and pur- 
ple from the isles of Elishah was that which covered thee.” 
Here the blue and purple signify “the spiritual affection of 
truth and good” (Apocalypse Explained, 576). We can see 
here why Swedenborg uses the expression, “more of white,” 
namely, because white signifies the Divine truth. The above 
are the only passages where we find blue spoken of, except 
those in reference to the tabernacle and priesthood. In Exo- 
dus xxiii. we have a list of the presents the Israelites were 
required to bring to Moses for the tabernacle, and among 
them we find “blue, and purple, and scarlet double-dyed.” 
“ Here blue signifies the celestial love of truths ; the reason 
why blue has this signification is because it is of a celestial 
color, and by that color is signified truth from a celestial 
origin, which is truth derived from the good of love to the 
Lord. This truth reigns in the inmost heaven, and presents 
in the second heaven a purple and blue color; the good 
itself a purple color, and the truth thence derived a blue” 
(Arcana Coelestia, 9466). In this passage many other cita- 
- tions are made from the law, but the above is so clear that 
it is unnecessary to quote further. There is, however, a 
very beautiful passage in Exodus xxiv. 10, where we read 
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that when Moses and Aaron, with the elders of Israel, went 
up to the Mount, they beheld the, God of Israel, and they 
saw under his feet the paved work of sapphire stone and as 
it were the very heaven for clearness. Here there is a pos- 
sible allusion to the color of the heavens as that of a 
sapphire stone, as well as to its translucence. Swedenborg 
beautifully describes the vision in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 9407, 
where we read that, — 

The paved work of a sapphire stone signifies the literal sense of the 
Word when the spiritual sense is apperceived within it, thus when the 
Divine truth proceeding from the Lord, such as is in heaven, is translu- 
cent ; for the Divine truth proceeding from the Lord, which, in its origin, 
is Divine, in its progress through the heavens, in the inmost heaven is 
celestial ; in the second or middle heaven is spiritual; in the first, or 
ultimate, is spiritual-natural ; and in the world is natural and even sen- 
sual, such as it is in the letter which is for man: hence it is evident that 
the latter or last in order contains in it the spiritual and celestial, inmostly 
the Divine itself. And so far as these senses are contained in the last 
or literal, and appear to those who understand the Word spiritually, - 
their apprehension is represented by the work of sapphire, which trans- 
mits the rays of heavenly light or is translucent. 


The whole of this beautiful passage is well worth atten- 
tion, as giving a clear idea of the signification not only of 
the sapphire but also of the color blue. 


VIOLET. 


This is a color not once mentioned by name in the Word, 
unless we consider it included in the color of the amethyst, 
or under some of the shades of purple or blue. It cer- 
_ tainly was not known by the ancients as a distinct color, 
and probably the first real mention of it as such was in 
Newton’s description of the spectrum. It lies at the oppo- 
site end of the spectrum from red, and is the source of the 
actinic or chemical rays of light. There is a singular fact 
connected with it which may help to discover its corre- 
spondence, for while all the modulating effects of the red 
take place downwards towards the green, those effects of 
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the violet proceed upwards towards that color. It appears 
to us to correspond to the active love of the neighbor, and 
hence may be seen to assimilate itself even more closely 
with the purples than with the greens, which enter less for- 
cibly into those combinations. The love of the neighbor, 
or charity, is, we know, the active basis of rational truth. 

We have all heard of the important results which have 
followed the application of the X or Réentgen rays in the 
discovery of injuries to the bony structures of the body or 
the presence of foreign substances. These rays, though 
invisible to sight, appear to be prolongations beyond the 
spectrum of the violet ones, and thus to be closely connected 
with them.* 


GRAY 


is a color which appears only in the Word as the color of the 
hair in old age. Two Hebrew words are so translated — szd, 
in the early part of the Bible; sedak,in the Psalms and 


*Since the MS. for the above was despatched from England, very con- 
siderable advance has been made in the investigation of the X or Réentgen 
rays. In March of this year, Lord Rayleigh gave authoritative assent to 
the discovery by means of polarization to the statement that those rays con- 
sist of light waves of very short length and therefore of a rapidity which the 
human eye cannot detect. How far they extend, and what variations exist 
beyond the extreme end of the violet, is not known. But it is probable that 
there are many other colors unknown to the human eye in what was formerly 
considered as darkness. Certainly this light, inasmuch as it renders many 
otherwise opaque substances semitransparent, is of vastly greater power than 
the ordinary spectrum, and may point to relations between light and truth 
at present unsuspected. The X or chemical rays are the great powers 
in vegetable life. But if these, by their shortness of wave, are invisible to 
the naked eye, it is equally important to learn, and investigation is proceeding 
on that line, what is the nature of the longer and slower waves at the red end. 
We have yet to learn the operation of these on nature, and their connection 
with spiritual causes. And it seems, at least, possible that these investiga- 
tions on the extremes of the spectrum may throw more light on the relations 
of spirit and matter than is to be found in any philosophy outside that of 
Swedenborg, and that they will reveal therapeutic principles which will do 
much for the cure of disease, far in advance of the present application of 
the X rays. 


= 
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‘Hosea. Gray is a cold neutral tint, generally made up of 
white and black, made warmer, in the language of the artist, 
by a little yellowish red, or colder by a little blue. It is not 
therefore a real color, and when the few passages in which 
it occurs are explained by Swedenborg, he makes no men- 
tion of the color but only of old age. Gray, he tells us, 
for instance in Gen. xlii. 38, “signifies that this will be the 
last stage of the church. Gray hair, when the church is 
treated of, signifies the last of it’”’ (Arcana Ccelestia, 5550). 
This gives no clew to the signification of the color. But 
there is another class of passages somewhat similar (ZECH. | 
vi. 1-8 and Rev. v. 8) where we have the color gray or 
grisled in the one case, and pale in the other. “A pale 
horse signifies the understanding of the Word destroyed as 
to good and as to truth” (Apocalypse Revealed, 330). 
This is precisely the correspondence we should expect from 
the color as a mixture of black and white, because that 
color would involve the commingling of divine truth with 
evils of life, and it is therefore said that the name of the 
pale horse was Death, because such a state involves and is 
one of spiritual death. 


WHITE AND BLACK. 


We now come to two colors, evidently the most widely 
opposed to each other, the correspondence of each of which 
is so clear that we need not go deeply into the subject. 
We notice, first of all, that neither is a color. White is the 
complex of all the colors united together, and objects ap- 
pear of that color when they refract the whole of the rays 
of light in a homogeneous form. Black on the other hand 
is the result either of the absence of light or of its com- 
plete and perfect absorption. White exists from the free 
action of the sun; black from the negation of its light. 
White corresponds to truth which is absolute, real, and en- 
lightening ; black to its profanation, its change into falsity, 
and the destruction of all its vitality. It is therefore not 
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something, but really nothing, or the absence of all that is 
meant by something. | 

The reason of this is that blackness is generally the 
result of shade or shadow. The best illustration we have 
of blackness is the condition presented in the night when 
the sun is far below the horizon, and the sky is covered 
with dense cumulus clouds. If we happen to be so far 
from a town that no light is reflected from the under sur- 
face of the clouds, we have absolute darkness. This is be- 
cause the opaque body of the earth lies between us and the 
sun. And it is from this method of producing darkness 
that the correspondence of black is derived. The blackness 
of objects seen in the light has, however, another origin — 
the absorption of the rays; but even here at certain angles 
of refraction we have other colors, notably white. And 
here we find again that correspondence gives us the reason. 
The absorption of light corresponds to the perversion of 
truth. Yet even here the perversion is not seen by all 
minds, but the truth shows itself to others, if only in the 
consequences which follow the perversion. The evil man 
becomes a living monument of his own sin, and the results 
of his life are a witness to the truth. 

Eight words are translated white in the Old Testament, 
but with the exception of the Syriac word, chivvar (Dan. 
vii. 9), aban is the one always used. The other six are 
found in the uninspired books. 

There are two kinds of white— opaque and transparent. 
“Opaque white and also opaque black are the ground on 
which all colors are figured ; tramsparent white and red, on 
the other hand, are the primitive colors” (Rich). “In a 
general sense white signifies truth” (Arcana Ccelestia, 
3993, 4007). It signifies also the truth of faith and is de- 
rived from light (/ézd.,9467). White linen and garments, 
white and clean, denote holy truths (/d7d., 5954). White 
and shining white are predicated of truth (/did,, 3413, 
9407). This signification of white may be seen to be con- 
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firmed by the fact that white light is the complement of all 
the colors, and therefore in reality corresponds to all the 
principles signified by the various colors. But we must 
bear in mind that what Swedenborg speaks of as truth is 
not the empty form of scientifics, or of truth received as fact 
in the memory, whether those facts be spiritual or natural. 
Truth is only true when proceeding from and united with 
love in the will. The goodness from which it springs must 
be its life as well as its form. For white light is but the 
form by which the red light of heat is conveyed to the 
earth ; and just in the same manner truth is but the form 
by which good is communicated to the soul. 

In fact, a knowledge of the means by which reformation 
and regeneration are effected by the Lord, will also reveal 
not only the correspondence of these two colors, but also 
the laws under which they act. For the light of the sun, 
from which all colors are derived, and in which they are 
present, is but the natural form of the light of the Sun of 
Heaven —the first effluence from the Lord Himself —and 
that light is the cause of all spiritual color, as manifested in 
the reception and activity of goodness and truth in the 
minds of angels and of men. ; 

For the signification of black we must turn to the opposite 
of all this. It corresponds to evil, and specifically to the 
evil of the proprium of man (Arcana Ccelestia, 3963, 3994). 
Swedenborg tells us that hence the corporeal life of man, 
when seen in the spirit, appears like a black man (/éid,, 
5865). This will at once be evident if we recollect that 
black is the very reverse of white. Transparency and re- 
fraction denote states of receptivity, while opaqueness and 
absorption, or non-refraction, correspond to the rejection of 
all light, because proceeding from and illustrating a state 
where truth does not and cannot illumine the soul, because 
of the presence of evil. The Apostle Paul tells us that the 
wicked “change the truth of God into a lie” (Rom. i. 25), 
_ and this is fully emblematized in the conversion of the 
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light of the sun into blackness. The greatest blackness is 
that of night, when not only is the earth turned from the 
sun, but earth-born clouds hide from us all the orbs of 
heaven — “a darkness which may be felt.” Darkness and 
blackness, therefore, have a similar correspondence when 
spoken of in the Word, both denoting the rejection of truth 
from evil, or as consequence of its falsification. 

On the same ground “life and light” are joined together. 
“In Him was life, and the life was the light of men. And 
the light shineth in darkness, but the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not.” (JOHN i. 4, 5.) 

To these lucid statements of Swedenborg, which might 
be greatly enlarged by quoting the passages to which the 
reader is referred, it would be simply impertinent for us to 
add more. Sufficient has been said in this slight attempt 
to point the way to a path of study which promises un- 
looked for pleasures at every step. The highest use of 
science is to reveal the truth of the Divine Word. We can 
only leave the task to abler hands, satisfied that every new 
discovery will throw new light on that Book which is to us 
all the light of life. 

EDWARD MADELEY. 
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THE OLD CHURCH AND THE NEW. 


Goop qualified by truth forms the Lord’s spiritual church ; 
therefore unless good with some degree of truth be freely 
received and appropriated that church cannot be established 
in the soul. Swedenborg, however, when writing about the 
church treats of it in different senses. Sometimes he 
speaks of it in a universal sense, as being composed of all 
who are in good, and striving to do their duty, whatever 
may be their belief or religion. Of all such he certainly 
teaches us that they are numbered among the Lord's sheep, 
and consequently that the church is dispersed throughout 
the whole habitable globe. And frequently he speaks of it 
in a limited and special sense, as being established only 
among those people who have the Word, and are in the un- 
derstanding of its sublime-truths and doctrines. 

In this latter sense, the Lord’s Church is confined, com- 
paratively speaking, to a few people. Heathens have not 
the Word, and however faithful they may be to the light 
they possess, they cannot be Christians, because they know 
not the Lord. Many of them have never even heard of 
His name, and therefore they cannot consciously acknowl- 
edge Him to be their God and Saviour, “in whom they live, 
and move, and have their being.” And seeing that the 
Word has not been given to them, their knowledge of spir- 
itual truths must be very limited and inaccurate, consisting 
merely of faint impressions of a few general truths, derived 
from wise men of ancient times, which, though sufficient to 
maintain them in a salvable condition, are not of such a 
kind as to fit them, without further instruction, to be mem- 
bers of the Lord’s special church. 

In order, therefore, correctly to understand our author, it 
is necessary accurately to distinguish between what he says 
of the Lord’s Universal Church, and of His Special Church. 
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If we do not, we shall be liable to fall into error and much 
confusion of thought concerning his teaching, by mixing 
together in our minds two different and distinct ideas of the 
Church, which ought to be kept separate. For what he 
says of the Universal Spiritual Church — “the communion 
of saints’’— which has no actual existence on the natural 
plane, is not always applicable to the Lord’s Special Church, 
which exists, in an organized form on the natural plane so 
as to be a visible church, because it has a special mission to 
perform in the world, that of being the Lord’s appointed 
medium of keeping the way open by which man can have 
communication with heaven, and through heaven with the 
Lord. 
-Swedenborg says :— 


They that are without the church and acknowledge one God, and 
live in a certain charity towards the neighbor according to their religious 
belief, are in communion with those who are of the church, for no one 
who believes in God and lives well is condemned. It is therefore clear 
that the church of the Lord is everywhere in the whole world, although 
specifically it is where the Lord is acknowledged and where the Word 
is. (Heavenly Doctrine, 244.) 


Again :— 


Unless there exists somewhere on earth a church where the Word is, 
and where by means of it the Lord is known, there cannot be conjunc- 
tion with heaven, for the Lord is God of heaven, and earth, and without 
the Lord there is no salvation. It suffices that there be a church 
where the Word is, although it consist of a few comparatively ; through 
this the Lord is yet present everywhere throughout the whole earth; for 
through this, heaven is conjoined with the human race. (Sacred Scrip- 


ture, 104.) 


In these passages a clear distinction is made between the . 
church which is everywhere in the world, and the Special 
Church which is only with those who have the Word. And 
it is obvious that those who are out of the latter can not be 
members of it, enjoying its incalculable privileges. The 
most that can be said of those out of it, who live in charity 
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towards the neighbor according to their religious belief is, 
that they are in communion with it, and that through it 
- heaven flows into their minds conjoining them with the 
Lord, the only giver of spiritual life. But it is one thing to 
be in communion with it, and quite another to be actually 
members of it. 

A special church, possessing the Word, in some form, the 
Lord has always maintained on earth. If He had not done 
so, His great end in the creation of man would have been 
frustrated, that end being no other than the formation of 
heaven out of the humanrace. And the specific work to be 
performed by every church that the Lord established on 
earth was, the building up of men into angels, by communi- 
cating to them what flows through heaven from the Lord. 
So long as any church performed this office, by rightly un- 
folding the Word, and by cultivating in the minds of its 
members the heavenly graces of love to the Lord and char- 
ity towards the neighbor, it was the Lord’s true and living 
church — His medium of approach to and of conjunction 
with mankind. But when it entirely lost its original purity 
and completely failed to perform its mission, in consequence 
of its having perverted and falsified all the truths and doc- 
trines of the Word, thereby making them of none effect, 
and in consequence of its having allowed the inordinate 
‘loves of self and the world to take root in it, and to grow 
up so as to destroy all genuine love to the Lord, all real 
faith in Him, and all true charity towards the neighbor, it 
was consummated and ceased to be the Lord’s Church. 
_ This was because it no longer possessed the necessary qual- 
ities to constitute it an efficient medium for the Lord to 
convey spiritual intelligence and saving blessings to man- 
kind. In order, therefore, that the human race might not 
perish, the Lord mercifully raised up another church, to do 
the work which the consummated one was incapable of 
performing. 

In the writings of Swedenborg we are taught that when 
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our Lord made His second advent the First Christian 
Church was consummated and had come to its end. Some 
readers of them, however, strongly object to that church 
being now called a dead church. They speak as if they 
thought of it as still the Lord’s Church; but such a notion 
is equivalent to regarding what is finished, as not finished, 
or to thinking that a thing can, in the same sense, both 
exist and not exist at the same time, which is manifestly 
absurd. Hence a consummated church can be no other 
than a dead one, with respect to the capacity for performing 
the specific use it was established to perform; and it is 
only in this sense that it is proper to speak of the First 
Christian Church as being now dead. Although it is de- 
prived of the high office of being the Lord’s special church, 
_ it remains, and doubtless is performing numerous import- 
ant uses. The same may be said of the Jewish Church —it 
remains, with some kind of external organization, but, with 
the exception of the Jews, none now believe that it exists 
as the Lord’s Church. 

It is very important, in order to arrive at a correct idea 
of the Old Church, that we should well consider its present 
condition. Is it such as to supply evidence of an unmis- 
takable character that its former glory has not departed 
from it? The fact is, there is not in the Old Church now 
any real unity of action or agreement of opinion. And so 
far is it from possessing teaching power — the capacity to 
rightly interpret the Word, so that it may enlighten the 
understanding — there is not a single doctrinal subject con- 
cerning which its most learned members do not differ, and 
often to such an extent as to flatly contradict each other. 
How, then, can it teach truth if it does not know what the 
truth is? How can it unfold the Word with the convincing 
force of a true church ? | 

Swedenborg commences the chapter of the “ True Chris- 
tian Religion” which treats of the “ Consummation of the 
Age,” of “The Coming of the Lord,” and of “The New 
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Heaven and New Church,” with the affirmation that “the 
consummation of the age is the last time or end of the 
church.” Then he says :— 

On this earth there have been several Sanches, all of which in process 
of time have come to their consummation, and then have been succeeded 
by new ones, and so on to the present time. The consummation of a 
church comes to pass when there remains no Divine truth but what is 
falsified and rejected, in which case there cannot remain any genuine 
good, because the whole quality of good is formed by truths, good being 
the essence of truth, and truth being the form of good, and no quality 
can exist without a form. Good and truth can no more be separated 
than will and understanding, or what is the same, than affection of love 
and thought thence originating, so that when truth comes to its consum- 
mation in the church, good also comes to its consummation at the same 
time, and when this is the case the church is at an end, or, in other 
words, its consummation is arrived. . . . The church is brought to con- 
summation by various means, especially by such as make the false 
appear like truth, in which case the good which is truly so, and is called 
spiritual good, ceases, also that which is then supposed to be good is 
only the natural good produced by a moral life. (True Christian 


Religion, 753, 754-) ; 

From what we are here taught we learn that whenever a 
church had completely falsified and rejected every Divine 
truth revealed in the Word, it was consummated and came 
to its end, and was succeeded by a new one, which then be- 
came the only church on earth that was the Lord’s church. 
And it is obvious that Swedenborg directly referred to the 
consummation of the first Christian Church, for in the same 
chapter he says, “The present day is the last time of the 
Christian Church ” (/dzd., 754), and proceeds to treat of the 
formation of a new heaven preparatory to the establishment 
of a new church on earth, to assume the office of which the 
first Christian Church had been deprived, to endure forever, 
and to be the crown of all the preceding churches. 

Mosheim, in his “Ecclesiastical History,” has given a 
' graphic description of some of the most flagrant abuses 
which crept into the church, tarnishing its reputation, and 
greatly diminishing its power to improve the social, moral, 
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and religious condition of the people. He also has given a 
tolerably good account of the various heretical opinions 
which, from time to time, were promulgated, and of their 
deteriorating effects upon the church, and especially of the 
long and bitter dispute which arose concerning the person 
and character of our Lord. And he has supplied us with 
ample corroboratory testimony to the truth of Swedenborg’s 
teaching, that all real understanding of the Word had 
departed from the first Christian Church. 

When our Lord made His second advent, the Church of 
Rome, with respect to the number of its adherents, was by 
far the predominant one, and its history will not bear exami- 
nation. The more it is viewed from the light of the Divine 
standard of what a church ought to be, the more it will be 
seen that the Romish Church was destitute of everything 
necessary to make it a true church. And as it was then, 
so is it now, for, with respect to its aims and doctrines, it 
has neither lost anything nor gained anything. The spirit 
of pride and arrogance permeated it, and the lust of do- 
minion was its ruling passion. For its own aggrandizement 
it desired to govern the whole world, and any act, however 
contrary it might be to the spirit of genuine religion, it 
would do, in order to gain the object it had in view. It per- 
secuted with relentless fury those who would not acknowl- 
edge that it had any authority from the Lord to dictate to 
them what they ought or ought not to believe, or who could 
not conscientiously subscribe to its decrees. But it took 
scarcely any notice of the sins, frauds, and gross acts of 
oppression daily perpetrated by the rich and powerful if 
they consented to increase its possessions. It absolved 
them from all their sins, and gave them a passport for 
heaven, and thus indirectly encouraged vice, and it every- 
where prevailed. Its popes profanely claimed to be en- 
dowed with infallibility, a prerogative belonging only to the 
Lord, and asserted that what emanated from them in their 
representative capacity was true, and ought to be believed 
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without being called in question ; and hence they took away 
the right of private judgment from the people. They also 
claimed to possess the keys of heaven — the power to open 
or shut heaven to whomsoever they pleased — and what is 
even worse than this, in order to have free scope to teach 
falses for truths, they took away the Word from the people, 
so that they could not go to the Lord to be taught saving 
truths, Who said, “ Search the scriptures, for they are they 
which testify of Me.” 

The Reformed or Protestant Church, we know, abolished 
many of the abuses which had corrupted the Romish Church, 
and restored the Word to the people. With respect, how- 
ever, to the most essential doctrines of the Church, it made 
no change in them at all calculated to impart a more correct 
understanding of the Word, or to improve the spiritual life 
of its members. In one instance the contrary was the case. 
For the doctrine that faith alone without obedience to the 
commandments of the decalogue is all that is necessary to 
ensure salvation, though it had been taught by a few in the 
Romish Church, never gained general acceptance, but in the 
- Reformed Church it assumed more prominence, and in fact 
became its principal doctrine, vitiating all its teaching. The 
creeds of both churches were precisely the same, conse- 
quently all the falsified truths of the Romish Church were 
adopted and taught by the Reformed. It divided the God- | 
head into a Trinity of three persons, each being by Himself 
Infinite, God, and Lord, which is equivalent to affirming 
that there are three Gods, three separate and distinct objects 
of worship and adoration. Therefore all the errors which 
spring out of dividing the Godhead into three persons, it 
inherited and promulgated. Hence there was no more real 
understanding of the Word in the Reformed than there was 
in the Romish Church. There could not have been, because 
the light requisite to understand it had not then been given. 
But doubtless by its restoring the Word to the people it 
prepared the way for the second coming of the Lord to 
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impart that light. And we think that it cannot be justly 
affirmed of the Reformed Church that the practice of 
genuine charity, in its conduct towards those who did not 
belong to it, prevailed. For it frequently endeavored to 
exercise an improper authority over the minds of the people, 
and oppressed those who differed from it concerning the 
proper government or organization of the Church. It too 
had fines and imprisonments for conscientious dissent. 

It may be said that we live in a new age — an age of intel- 
ligence, progress, and general improvement — that the moral 
and spiritual condition of all classes of society is of a higher 
order than it was when our Lord made His Second Advent, 
and that the Old Church since then has undergone a vast 
change for the better in its spirit, its life, and its doctrines. 
That we do live in a new age of intellectual progress and 
_ that new and more elevating influences are at work remodel- 
ing society, every receiver of the Heavenly Doctrines of 
the New Church must admit. The present state of the Old 
Church, however, affords us no warrant for concluding that 
it has undergone or is undergoing any change in its doc- 
trinals of an affirmative kind, in the right direction — that 
is, any change in them which will help its members to ac- 
quire a more correct knowledge of the Lord's real character, 
and a better understanding of the Word. 

Swedenborg says :— 

It is known that a Church is according to its doctrine, and that doc- 
trine is from the Word. But yet doctrine does not establish a church, 


but the integrity and purity of the doctrine, consequently the under- 
standing of the Word. (True Christian Religion, 245.) 


Now as neither integrity nor purity can be predicated of 
the doctrines the Old Church has embodied in its creeds 
and never openly rejected, they cannot be such as to es- 
tablish a true church among men. But with the exception 
of the Romish Church, whose decrees, like those of the 
Medes and Persians, are unalterable, it would be exceedingly 
difficult for any one accurately to define what is its present 
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belief. It is in such a state of transition as to doctrinals, 
that its members do not know with any degree of certainty 
what is true, because those whose office is to instruct them 
have nothing definite to teach them. In what direction, 
“however, is it moving? Is it in any way approaching nearer 
to the acceptance of the great and primary doctrine of the 
New Church, that Jesus Christ is the One and Only God 
of heaven and earth, the only true object of Divine worship, 
and that His Human is Divine? We should be glad indeed 
if we could believe that such is the case, for we are taught 
that, where there is an acknowledgment that the Human of 
the Lord is Divine, there the Church is, but we are compelled 
to believe that it is moving in quite the opposite direction. 
_ If we exclude the Arians and Socinians, who were few in 
number, formerly all did believe in the Divinity of our Lord, 
and although He was only regarded as the Second Divine 
Person in the Trinity, this was far better than refusing to 
ascribe to Him the possession of any Divine attributes. But 
every one who is at all acquainted with what is now going on 
in the Christian world, especially in the learned portion of it, 
must know that there is springing up a very strong tendency 
to strip the Lord of all Divine honors. Indeed some now 
boldly assert that some of His teaching is so crude and un- 
reasonable that it is impossible for them to believe that He 
was endowed with an infallible mind. . And in regard to the 
Word, the early members of the Reformed Church certainly 
maintained that it contained the mind and will of God, and 
therefore that all the doctrines of the church should be 
drawn out of it. They most fully believed it to be the very 
Book of Life, Divinely inspired, in the sense of having come 
directly from God, and not the production of any finite 
minds liable to err. Their attitude towards the Word was 
right, though their understanding of it was far from being 
so, owing to the gross darkness which then enveloped the 
church. Can it truly be said of the Old Church, that it is 
now nearer to the New Church than it was then, in its 
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knowledge of the Word, of its origin, and of the nature of 
its inspiration? It cannot, for the fact is, it is further from 
it than ever, and it shows every indication of departing still 
further. Its scholars by their criticisms are undermining 
the authority of the Word in the minds of the educated, by 
declaring that in its entirety it is not the Word of God, and 
that it is a mistake to suppose that everything the writers 
of the various books said, they said from Divine dictation. 
And by this teaching they most emphatically affirm that the 
New-Church doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the 
Word is not true. Doubtless many of those Biblical critics 
are real lovers of truth for its own sake, sincerely anxious to 
arrive at the truth concerning the Word, but because the 
principles by which they study it, and which govern all their 
researches, are wrong, they cannot but go astray and form 
wrong conclusions. And we have no hesitation in saying 
that whatever now proceeds from the Old Church of a doc- 
trinal character which properly belongs to it, and it alone, 
is a hindrance to the progress of genuine religion and the 
right understanding of the doctrines upon which every true 
church has been founded. 

But we should greatly err were we to say that the Old 
Church does not possess anything which can be made ser- 
viceable for introducing its members into the Lord’s invis- 
ible and universal church. All religions are saving. All 
are under the Lord’s merciful supervision, and He has 
taken care that every religion shall have something which 
can be made instrumental in preparing those who are of it 
for heaven. Therefore, it follows that even the very dark- 
est and lowest has something of good and of truth capable 
of being acted upon by the influences proceeding from the 
Lord through heaven and His Special Church on earth, and 
thus of being made the means of effecting the salvation of 
those who do the best they can according to the light 
_ which has been given them, and this is all the Lord requires 
of any one. 
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The perverted and falsified truths of the Old Church are 
better than no truths. And it would be the worst calamity 
that could happen to any Christian nation if all its Old- 
Church places of worship were closed. To them, every 
Sunday, now go many thousands of the simple good — honest, 
humble, and contrite souls — to praise the Lord for His good- 
ness, and to beseech Him to help them to overcome every 
temptation to sin, and to enable them to live holy lives. 
And the simple good of the Old Church are wiser than 
their learned brethren. When they listen to the Word they 
believe that it is the voice of God speaking to them for 
their present and eternal welfare, and attend to its admoni- 
tions and warnings by doing the work of repentance. Its 
precious promises gladden their hearts, and relying upon 
their fulfilment, when the cares and anxieties of the world 
press heavily upon them, they are not cast down, like some 
men, and persuaded to leave the narrow way, but remain 
steadfast in their faith, believing that the Lord will lead 
them out of all their troubles and take them to the home of 
rest, peace, and joy He has prepared for them in heaven. 
They belong to the Lord’s Universal Church. 

But there would be no simple good, no earnest seekers 
after truth and holiness, working to banish sin and all its 
accompanying miseries from the world, and no Universal 
Church, if the Lord had not a speciai church on earth. As 
this church is now the New Church, which the Lord began 
to form when He made His Second Advent, all who acknowl- 
edge that its doctrines are true, because drawn out of the 
Word, and in full agreement with its teaching, ought to cul- 
tivate its external graces of love, faith, and charity, for if 
they fail to do so, it cannot be established in their souls. 
And we believe they ought also to be members of its exter- 
nal organization, because we believe that it is only by means | 
of it that it can have an existence —a standing out in this 
world — and be able to perform its uses. We are taught 
that a regenerating man is a church in the least form, but 
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apart from his bodily organization he has no existence on 
the natural plane, and consequently it is only by means of 
this organism, that he is able to do civil, moral, and spiritual 
uses in this world. Hence we conclude, that a church in 
the least form cannot exist on the natural plane apart from 
a man’s bodily organization, and that what is true of it in 
its least form, must also be true of it in its largest form. 
We must not expect the New Church to make rapid 
progress. The hindrances to its doing so are many, and by 
far the greater part of them are not such as spring from the 
irreligious and immoral, but from those who belong to the 


Old Church. It is our work to be instrumental in the > 


hands of the Lord in doing something towards the removal 
of these hindrances, but it is only through a careful study 
of the Word and the writings that we can prepare ourselves 
to perform our mission by teaching the doctrines of the 
church and fighting its battles. And if our efforts are 
prompted by the spirit of genuine charity, and an earnest 
desire to lead men out of the darkness of falsity into the 
light of truth, we may be confident that the Lord will be 
with us and bless our efforts. But when we have done our 
best, as of ourselves, we must be content to leave the 
issue in the Lord’s hands, because He is the Divine Head 
of the Church. 
Tuomas Kipp Payton. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF SWEDENBORG IN THE 
VIENNA “KLINISCHE RUNDSCHAU.” 


WE have, in the Theological School of Cambridge, a 
young gentleman from Vienna, a friend of Professor Neubur- 
ger, M. D., which latter name has become known to the read- 
ers of the Vew-Church Review as that of an admirer of Swe- 
denborg, who, as editor of the “ Medicinische Blatter,” will 
undertake the translation of some of Swedenborg’s anatom- 
ical treatises for that journal. Through this Dr. Neuburger 
our student of theology is kept informed of what is doing in 
the medico-literary field relating to Swedenborg. It has 
been gratifying to learn in this way of the interest in 
Swedenborg which has apparently waked up in the scientific 
world. The “ Wiener Klinische Rundschau,” in its issue of 
Feb. 1, 1903, has an article of five and one quarter columns 
(the pages, which contain two columns each, measure ten by. 
thirteen inches) on Swedenborg, by Dr. Emil Singer, of 
Vienna. 

The article opens with the sentence : — 

Genie und Irrsium,* Lombroso’s too venturesome system, comes 
most vividly before our eyes, when we follow, in Swedenborg’s life, the 
history of a man who, because of the universality of his mind and 
knowledge, might fairly be called the Swedish Aristotle. 

And this sentence gives a fair idea of the substance and 
spirit of this article, which is most genuinely appreciative 
of Swedenborg’s science, whatever may be its estimate of 
his religion. The review contains the interesting confession 
that Swedenborg’s wonderful works have been doomed to a 
long obscurity, and have given opportunity to many minds 
to cull from them, and bring out, as original ideas, what was 
borrowed from the great Swede. Of the works which reach 
into the “field of the healing art,” Dr. Singer mentions, 


* Genius ard Insanity. 
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first, De Ossibus Cranti Deque Ossificatione et de Dura Matre ; 
second, Anatomia Omnium Partium Cerebri, Cerebelli, Me- 
dulle Oblongate et Spinalis et de Morbis Capitis ; third, De 
Sanguine Rubro; fourth, Anatomia Corporis; fifth, De 
Cerebro; sixth, Regnum Animale. Of this last work, the 
doctor’s note is as follows : “ The animal kingdom considered 
anatomically, physically, and psychologically.” This might 
be considered a fair rendering of Swedenborg’s sub-title, if 
the writer had selected a more accurate rendering of the 
word animale. To continue the translation of this word as 
thier in German, or “ animal,” is to misunderstand Sweden- 
borg’s word, which he uses strictly as an adjective made 
from anima, the soul. Swedenborg’s Regnum Animale has 
altogether to do with “the kingdom of the Soul,” and does 
not treat of animals in any part, as every one knows who 
has read two or three pages of that work. 

The writer then gives as the special aim of his article the 
following information :— 

It is not our aim to mention here Swedenborg’s merits as a scientific 
author, and particularly as one who reaches into our special field; our 
object is rather to study his mental disposition (Psyche), which under- 
went such a change that we may speak of it as a change that may be 
said to reach the degree of a disease. 


After a short sketch of Swedenborg’s life, from his birth 
to the year 1743, we are told, — 


The total number of his works reaches about one hundred and fifty, 
embracing many fields of knowledge, from mechanics to theology. . . . 
Up to this year he followed only worldly knowledge, investigated nature 
in her inmost depths, solved ambitious problems, produced new ideas — 
in short, was conspicuously active in the objective world, until in one 
day, suddenly, a complete change takes place in him. (A) From that 
moment the magnificent structure of ideas with which he encircled the 
world was as if blown away, and this great soul gave itself to the single 
direction of searching the Divine revelation. Out of this ripened his 
theology, a source of mysticism and spiritualism. 


Here Dr. Singer, in a quotation, gives the call of the ser- 
vant of the Lord, and his intromission into the spiritual . 
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world. This change, the writer thinks, must be termed as 
indicating disease, and the article now gives itself to a his- 
torical investigation, which is designed to unfold the line of 
a development of that disease. Philosophy, history, poetry, 
have each furnished dreamers and mystics, now in isolated, 
and again in grouped individuals. Mysticism, he holds, 
arose in the first three centuries of the Christian era, and 
this seems to him the development of mysticism. 


The transition from the contemplation of the external world to be- | 
holding one’s own interiors was not easy, neither simple. The ancient 
mode of thought sought the connection between material objects and 
its own consciousness, and the less it was able to find it, the more it 
turned from the objective world, seeking longingly for a safe support 
for the truth; for every concept which hitherto had seemed true, ap- 
peared as deceptive. Into this half-disgusted, half-longing world, Chris- 
tianity came like a blossom, producing rain in spring. Human hearts 
opened to it, and soon the connection with the supra-mundane was 
found. Sight turned from the despised objectivity and plunged itself 
into its own breast, in order to find here the long-wished-for rest in the 
union with the Divine. 

This condition of ecstacy would, of course, exist only when able 
thinking and clearness of consciousness disappeared, and then only the 
immediate contemplation predominated, which alone was able to grasp 
the absolutely true in such a moment. It was evidently the intense 
sharpening of all the powers of sense (such as we have learnt to 
know in modern experiences of hypnotism) which produced, in the 
one who was in such a condition, the belief of an inner grasp of the 
truth. It is not to be wondered that this philosophy degenerated soon 
into fanaticism, heresy, and magic. Miracles and Divine apparitions 
became the order of the day, and the demons, which flourished for so 
many centuries, began their strange antics, which have not been put an 
end to even by our enlightened age. | 


The author quotes now from Porphyry, of the celebrated 
Neoplatonic school, who edited the works of Plotinus, their 
master. He refers to Iamblichus, and cites Father Augus- 
tine ; then he touches the Kabbala and Jewish mysticism. 
Now he passes to the psychological development of the indi- 
vidual man, and states that, — 
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When (childhood) is yet in the imperfect stage of thought, it is easily 
dominated by the creations of fancy. This condition may be observed 
even with the man of independent thought, whenever, through any in- 
fluences, the power of thought becomes enfeebled or not clear, as for 
example in sleep, intoxication, and with the insane. The smaller the 
dimensions of the power of thought become with the otherwise healthy 
individual, the more fancy gains free play. 

Clear thinking unfolds itself in an ever more excluding and limiting 
activity; it must sift the large number of given ideas ; join those that 
belong together; separate those that are antagonistic ; test every single 
one as to its contents. But the more this activity is restrained, or the 
more incapable it becomes at times to appear in its full power, the more 
easily will unsuitable ideas be coupled together, opposing ones repose 
peacefully together, and an untold number of new ones crowd in, with- 
out being turned away by a severe master thought, so that very soon a 
lively phantasmagoria begins, in which the strangest illusions tumble 
about, because the opponent is out of the house. 

The mystics endeavor to reduce the limits of their own thinking, or 
to surrender it completely. Long before this appearance the Buddhists 
had striven for a like attainment, designated by Nirvana. Although 
this word is not yet clear, and notwithstanding that many distinguished 
learned men have vainly attempted to explain it, this much can at least 
be maintained, that it designates a blissful condition of mind, as ecstasy 
stands to mysticism. Literally, Nirvana means a giving out or dying 
out. The dying out means the giving out of the three fires of passion, 
greed, hate, and deception. These can be maintained only when the 
eye is directed towards sensuous objects; but when the fire of the pas- 
sions has died out, then that rest of the soul can be entered upon which 
is desired for the entrance into Nirvana, that is, the attainment of a 
state of life which is free from suffering and bears with it the highest 
state of bliss. | 

That psychological process which was accomplished in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian Era and transformed the entire view of the uni- 
verse, finds its repetition in a puzzling similarity in an individual of the 
eighteenth century. Swedenborg, the great scientist, the man with a 
genial eye for the search of nature, investigates the cosmic relations of 
all things; arrives at the identity of all objects in heaven and on earth; 
finds the relation of his own consciousness with all that is created, only 
after turning away from this world; has intercourse with angels, spirits, 
departed human beings, without turning his sight even once more upon 
what is real; becomes a fanatic, a dreamer, a clairvoyant. Here ends 
the limit of the sane, the condition of disease claims its rights. Hallu- 
cinations of sight and hearing dominate imagination. 
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Dr. Singer now quotes at some length Swedenborg’s open- 
ing of the spiritual sight while dining in London in 1743. 
Then he continues, that under the influence of the voice of 
angels and spirits, — 

He wrote his religious system, which any other than the genius of a 
natural philosopher might have invented. He reminds one of the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, who pretended that their revelations were 
received immediately from God. Yet one cannot say that his theolog- 
ical writings are mixed or senseless. He is mostly engaged in explain- _ 
ing anew the Old and New Testaments, combating many religious 
views and stating true ones. The symbols play a great réle in his 
system. 


Objects, letters, and numbers are alluded to as symbolic. 


The angels of heaven think and speak in this language. The whole 
world is animated with spirits, and every thought of man is said to come 
to man only through this influence. 

We cannot enter more definitely into his neste but wish only to 
indicate the strange psychic inversion of this important man, who suf- 
fered this mental alteration at the age of fifty-four. It is clear that the 
explanation of this phenomenon is all the more complicated, the more 
difficult it is to grasp this genius in personal peculiarity. The well- 
known “religious turn” of so many people in old age is but a very dis- 
tant analogy; his usual bearing, as it is described by contemporaries, 
does in no way correspond to a typical mental disease. His life was 
simple; at his home. he lived like an eccentric person; nights they 
heard him speaking aloud in his room, and in earnest dispute when evil 
spirits were with him; for he claimed that they were permitted to 
chide him . . . ; he prayed often to God, that He might not forsake 
him in his temptation; then called with a loud voice, “ Lord God help 
me! Lord, do not leave me.” When he was alone, he often spoke as 
if he were in company. In his room he never received visits from 
persons of the other sex without the presence of one of his servants; 
they “ might pretend that he sought a closer acquaintance.” 

It will not be a matter of wonder that Swedenborg soon gained the 
reputation of a clairvoyant who could see distant things. 


Of testimony relating to this, that of Jung-Stilling is 
quoted ; again the experience of the Queen of Sweden, con- 
firmed to Oetinger, the theologian of Wiirtemberg; also 
Kant, who mentioned in a letter the fire of Gottenburg. 
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These data are filled with so much that is wonderful, that one cannot 
help meeting them with certain doubts. Much more important are the 
declarations of his contemporaries that Swedenborg’s intellectual 
powers did not undergo any perceptible deterioration even to his high 
age. One should, however, keep in mind that a man of such imposing 
mental powers may be able to cover his deficit for a long time before it 
becomes noticeable. Furthermore, the world is not easily inclined to 
declare as weak-minded, men who have produced something of impor- 
tance, even if later works should show indications of it ; on the contrary, 
the belief in authority sees even in unimportant matters what is full of 
significance, as, on the other hand, unbelief declares there is nothing in 
that which is full of meaning. Solon had to feign insanity, in order 
that they might believe him; the great plans of Columbus were laughed 
at as foolishness. Swedenborg, in spite of his strange deportment, was 
not regarded as insane by any of his contemporaries, except by the 
clergy, who, for once, had a particular right to their view. 

If we would characterize the condition of Swedenborg according to 
modern psychiatry, we would not be permitted to say more than this, 
that by reason of hallucinations he was the victim of an insane idea (/z¢¢ 
an einer paranoiscthen /dee). Neither the general term of paranoia - 
(dementia) nor any suborder, as for instance paranoia religiosa, is suit- 
able here. There are — it is perhaps not strange that it is so— there are 
in the psychic life of man, a multitude of abnormal occurrences, which 
have not been catalogued in psychiatry, partly because they may not 
belong there; partly because they are not typical. In our case we have 
no pronounced picture of sickness, as is found for example in a Tasso, 
Newton, Rousseau, Schumann, Schopenhauer. All these suffered from 
typical ideas of persecution; and these men bore evidences of paranoia. 
In Swedenborg we find nothing of the kind. He is always the humble 
servant of the Lord; he never is in hostile opposition to men; but his 
eye rests peacefully on the world, which he wishes to make happy with 
a true revelation. Yet we cannot get away from the conception that 
this great genius suffered from mild dementia; for only upon the basis 
of this is such an uncritical acceptance of his inspirations possible. To 
be sure, that is a weakness, which lifted up to the high sphere of such a 
man, does not bear the imprint of the impossible, which would have 
made an average man a useless, helpless creature. (B) 

This is what differentiates genius and insanity: The emanations of 
genius always help humanity a step forward; the ideas of an insane 
person, staggering as they may be in a blinding appearance, are never 
capable to advance humanity, and pale under the light rays of reason. 


I may be pardoned for this long extract, which is virtually 
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a reproduction of the article from the K/inische Rundschau, 
because there seems at present a renewed interest in Swe- 
denborg coming entirely from the field of scientists. Only 
recently — perhaps aroused by distant enquiries from scholars 
—has the Royal Academy of Stockholm appointed a com- 
mittee of learned men to examine Swedenborg’s scientific 
MSS. with a view to their publication. Medical periodicals 
promise translations from his invaluable contributions to the 
great foundation of the healing art. This condition of 
modern scientific trend must be full of interest to the New 
_ Church, and hence such a frank notice as Dr. Singer’s must 
appear quite significant. We can certainly have all pa- 
tience with such a man, who endeavors to diagnose very 
impartially the case of one in whom he finds such diffi- 
culty to distinguish the boundary line between genius and 
insanity. The Doctor has, however, lapsed into some mis- 
takes that make his diagnosis less valuable to others than it 
may appear to himself. 

In the passage introduced by the letter A (p. 399 supra), 
he assumes in Swedenborg what clearly marks hallucination, 
or the insane distortion of ideas, which is, that they become 
continuous for some time or permanently, and, as he states 
in B (p. 403), “make an average man a useless, helpless 
creature.” This feature is absolutely absent from Sweden- 
borg’s life, and it will cause an unprejudiced man to pause 
a long while before he decides to call Swedenborg’s genius 
insane. Swedenborg was, and to the end of his life con- 
tinued to be, a member of the Swedish diet. He attended 
its sessions regularly; produced memorials for that body 
in Swedish, which attest the clearness of his thinking and 
the soundness of his mental apparatus. Here we have the 
phenomenon that a man was able at any given time to 
put off a so-called abnormal mental condition, and attend 
to normal functions at will, and this to the end of his life. 
It is rightly claimed that in dementia a man is controlled | 
by his mental state, which he has not the will to shake off. 
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Swedenborg shows to the end of his life that he is not 
dominated by his internal state of mind, but that he is con- 
tinually able to put it off and attend to external functions ; 
he is never dominated, but always a free agent. The 
testimony is in his works and on the lips of persons who 
knew him personally. Moreover, as Dr. Singer well ob- 
serves, Swedenborg became to the end of his life a more 
and more genial friend of men, and not a disgruntled recluse, 
as persons with insane ideas are wont to become. Dr. Singer 
also does Swedenborg, unwittingly, a wrong in making him 
put the departed human beings in a class separate from 
spirits and angels. This might be pardoned as perhaps an 
echo in his own mind of the days of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, when men were told that angels were a race of beings 
created in heaven. But the more important thought is 
called up, that had the Doctor perhaps looked a trifle more 
into that stupendous production of Swedenborg’s theology, 
and culled therefrom more than the isolated picture of sym- 
bolism, he might perhaps have perceived that it would not » 
have been possible for “any other than the genius of a 
natural philosopher” to have produced such a system, which, 
as Swedenborg always most earnestly insisted on, was not 
“invented ” by him, but produced from the Word after pro- 


longed study. 


There is another reason why Dr. Singer’s diagnosis does 
not recommend itself to be accepted as final. We should 
say, he has come to his case as a specialist, and committed 
the error that is so common to specialists — he ignored the 
patient’s family physician, so to speak. He might find in 
him a good friend, who, having been with the patient for 
years, had learnt to consider a host of symptoms of which 
the specialist was not aware, and could not be, partly be- 
cause he was absorbed in his specialty, and partly because 
of the delicate threads of personality, previous circum- 
stances, and inheritance, which are factors that can be justly 
estimated only upon a very close acquaintanceship. To 
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speak now not in similes, Dr. Singer shows that he has 
probably read very little in Swedenborg’s works themselves. 
It is always the easiest way to take intelligent resumés of 
‘works, for one thinks one can read from one volume in a 
spare hour, what otherwise might demand almost a lifetime 
of research. Certainly, to read Swedenborg’s one hundred 
and fifty volumes is no child’s task. Had Dr. Singer read 
only the printed so-called scientific works of Swedenborg, 
he would have perceived that not even they are strictly sci- 
entific works, in the sense that they contain any classifica- 
tion, for his works on “ Iron and Copper”’ are not classifica- 
tions of minerals or ores, but descriptions of processes, de- 
signed for the greater use of his country. And this is the 
salient characteristic of all Swedenborg’s works, that they 
present processes and always processes. The Opera Miner- 
alia contain on the lowest material plane that to which 
those of the “Animal Kingdom,” whether the study of 
bones, of muscles, of blood vessels and the blood, or nerves, 
brains, and spirituous fluids, are on the human plane: they 
are always processes, psychological or physiological. Fi- 
nally, what he so patiently searched out on the material and 
the animated plane, he found verified on the plane of the 
spirit — and, marvel of marvels, he found a living God in 
whom all these wonderful processes had their origin! _ Cre- 
ation became to him a living reality, not a dead and sense- 
less evolution, whose inmost core is an insane chance ! 

Had Dr. Singer really doubted whether his patient was a 
genius or an insane person, he would have lived with that 
most interesting figure at least a year or two; he would 
have made careful notes of everything he said or did, and 
would have done it himself, instead of trusting to a nurse. 
True, he might at the end of two years have been more 
doubtful than he was after the first, whether he could grasp 
the personality of this genius, but he might probably have 
got “away from the conception that this great genius suf- 
fered from a mild dementia.” 
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I have read the article with a very deep concern. Doc- 
tors of medicine are not the only ones who seek to batter 
down such staggering evidence as Swedenborg offers in the 
mental and spiritual realms. To batter him down is only 
one blow aimed at religion, at the Word of God, at the 
Lord Himself. Spiritual things are staggering to the natu- 
ral man and always will be, be he an average man, a theo- 
logian, or a doctor medicine. But the most wonderful thing 
in our day is, that every compulsion, which in past centu- 
ries has pressed all men under the protecting wing of a 
so-called church, has almost absolutely disappeared, and 
there is gradually coming to view that great freedom in 
which a man may lead himself as of himself, and yet, at 
last, through errors, wanderings drear and long, come to the 
conviction that an Almighty Hand has been leading more 
kindly than the tyrant wished to lead himself. And he may 
come to see that there is outside of himself much truth, 
which has patiently shone upon his path—so that, weary, 
perhaps, of life’s strife, but still fully able to think rationally 
and freely, one may come to acknowledge that “The Lord 
is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all His 
works’ —and that in the Word is indeed that foundation 
of wisdom, which will rise, when man learns to say from the 
heart, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of Life.” 

Jacop E. WERREN. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE WORK OF THE MINISTRY IN 
THE NEW CHURCH.* 


To the minister in the New Church, called in the Book of 
the Revelation the New Jerusalem, a service is given, which 
is not only altogether unlike the ministrations of the priests 
of the old Jerusalem, but is quite distinct even from the 
evangelistic mission of the Apostles and the pastoral labors 
of the elders and bishops of the primitive Christian Church, 
and differs still more widely from any office of the Roman 
hierarchy, or the work of the Protestant clergy, whether of 
the orthodox or the liberal faith. 

As a minister of religion, however, his office shares in 
the same characteristic which distinguishes all these diverse 
ministries, and indeed the priesthood in all lands and in all 
ages, whether the ministrant is the father of the family 
‘leading the tent-worship of ancient days, or the modern 
medicine-man, whether he is vested with the sacerdotal 
function of some oriental cult, or is the mitered prelate 
serving with incense and candles at the altar of the grand 
cathedral, or is the unlettered preacher exhorting in the 
plain non-conformist chapel. Always and everywhere he 
who bears the name of priest or the equivalent title — though 
often false to the name —is officially the specially sacred 
personage among men in the world, the representative and 
messenger of the Deity, mediating divine knowledge and 
divine life to the people and in their name drawing nigh to 
Him in worship. Even the densest religious superstition 
and the most corrupt priestcraft have not quite effaced the 
ideal of the true priest. He is a man sent of God as the 
minister of his Word and his Spirit. «For the priest’s lips. 
should keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his 


*The first of three lectures given to the students of the New-Church 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., and published by request. 
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mouth: for he is the messenger of Jehovah of hosts.” 
( MALACHL ii. 7.) 

_ But while the function of the priesthood, as distinguished 
from magistrates, school-teachers, men of business, or labor- 
ers, is universally a service in divine or spiritual things, yet 
this holy service is of much variety and of many distinct 
grades. For the religions of the world are many and their 
sacred books and traditions teach different and often dis- 
agreeing doctrinals and rituals, and the Christian faith, like 
the garments of our Lord, has been divided among sects, 
more or less polemical in their creeds and dissimilar in their 
ecclesiastical forms. Therefore to the priest of each ethnic 
religion and the pastor of each Christian denomination per- 
tains the ministry peculiar to his own religion or his own 
Church. The ministry in the New Jerusalem is like no 
other known in all religious history or the wide world over. 

It will be, then, the special quest of the present hour to 
get that clear understanding of the distinctive work of the 
minister of the New Church which is essential to the right 
and efficient fulfilment of the duties of his holy office. 

As a preliminary remark it may be observed that among 
people of the English tongue either the excellent but not 
faultless Bible of King James or the still imperfect Revised 
Version must be placed in the repository of the house of 
worship ; but the preacher should examine the original text 
with diligenceand care that he may be faithful to the Hebrew 
and the Greek in his study and exposition of the Scriptures. 

This original Word of God is the primal source and the 
supreme authority of all the instruction and pastoral care 
of the minister of the New Church in preaching to the 
people from the pulpit, shepherding them in their homes, 
and evangelizing the world. But the interpretation and 
doctrine must always be in full agreement with the reve- 
lation of the internal sense of the Word which the Lord 
has given for the edification of his New Jerusalem. 

First of all, therefore, in teaching from the Bible he 
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should frankly and boldly make known to his hearers that, 
like his Lord and Master, he acknowledges in the Old 
Testament only the Law and the Prophets and the Psalms 
as the Divine Word ( LUKE xxiv. 27, 44); not throwing away 
by any means as religiously worthless the other canonical 
writings of the Jews and the Apocrypha, but only totally 
rejecting them from a place beside those inspired books of 
Sacred Scripture where the voice of the Jew ought to be 
silent because Jehovah himself speaks; and that he ac- 
knowledges in the New Testament only the four Gospels 
and the Apocalypse as containing the everlasting Gospel, 
the eternal Word, above all time and before all mortal 
speech ; not denying, of course, in thus saying, that the 
Apostolic writings teach Christian faith and charity and 
are useful reading for the Churches, but only ranking them 
with the words of saintly men, which are the breath of 
goodness and truth, but yet are not the inspired dictate of 
the Lord God himself. 7 rie 

Here is a distinction made in the canonical Scriptures 
which at first may pain the reverence of good, pious souls 
that have read the Bible from their childhood up in the un- 
questioning belief that in every verse they were hearing the 
voice of God. This belief must be treated tenderly, but it 
will not be very difficult by wise explanation to show all 
humble, teachable ones that some human books have been 
collected and bound together with the divine books in the 
same Bible, and that they lose nothing of value by the dis- 
covery of their human quality, while new divine glory can 
shine forth from the others. It will be a much harder task 
to convince the doctors of divinity that this distinction in 
the books of the Bible rests upon a more solid basis than a 
fanciful or mystical exegesis, or the visions of a man whose 
mental sanity is questioned. The clearest and strongest 
evidence will most likely only call forth a smile of self-com- 
placent incredulity. 

Nevertheless the distinction is one of vast and vital sig- 
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nificance for the minister of the Word in the New Jerusalem. 
This Church has come down out of heaven from God solely 
because the essential divinity of the Word has been re- 
vealed, in which, notwithstanding the earthy grossness and 
the rhetorical rudeness of the letter, it is seen to be incom- 
parable with any other religious writings or any human 
literature (Apocalypse Explained, 1079). The Apostles 
in their Epistles and oral teaching, like other good men, 
were filled with the Spirit of the Lord in the measure of its 
reception in their rational mind, and they wrote and spoke 
from him, but usually in the full possession of their personal 
- freedom and independent selfhood, so that their words can 
truly be called their own. But the Holy Word is the work 
of the Lord alone, because, though the writers were not 
mere amanuenses or mechanical penmen, it is the inspired 
verbal dictation of his own Spirit or his own divine Wisdom. 
This Wisdom is in itself above every created understanding, 
but flows down out of its voiceless infinity and is first made 
finite in angelic souls by being covered or clothed in corre- 
spondent celestial and spiritual forms; then the ineffable 
heavenly wisdom again finites and clothes itself in corre- 
spondences formed of the natural thoughts and language of 
the human writer. Such is our Word in its internal divinity. 
Its literal sense contains all heaven and the eternal Wisdom 
of God. By it therefore there is consociation with angels 
and conjunction with the Lord. And its divine doctrines 
coming down out of heaven from God are now building the 
Holy City upon the earth. 

This view of the Word is of course already familiar to 
you as students preparing here to become ministers of the 
New Church, but you may not have sufficiently considered, 
perhaps, how absolutely the new revelation of the divinity 
of the Sacred Scriptures must limit and guide you in your 
future vocation. Your work is to be none other than to 
construct and instruct a New Church from a new Bible. 
As the Lord opened the understanding of his disciples that 
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they might understand the Scriptures, so has he again 
opened still more interiorly the understanding of his dis- 
ciples of the new age, and from this deeper revelation alone 
ought they to break to men the bread of eternal life. The 
Lamb has loosed the seven seals of the Book; never close 
the Book, now open into heaven and to the Lord, when you 
preach to the people. Preach the divine and heavenly sense 
of the Word, and nothing but what is viewed in its relation 
to this internal sense, in every sermon. 

The text to be sure is the literal, historical, natural sense. 
But the letter is no longer dead, it has become spirit and 
_ life. The flesh that profiteth nothing has been transmuted 
into the body and blood of the Lord. The Son of Man has 
come again in the clouds of the natural mind, and their 
obscurity now reflects the rainbow hues of His divine glory. 
The rock foundations of the Word are now precious stones 
translucent with heavenly light. The Divine, the celestial, 
the spiritual, and the natural sense can now be read all 
together in the ultimates of Holy Writ, one and inseparable, 
no more to be parted than soul and body. 

We may, however, and must, in our explanation and dis- 
course upon the Scriptures, distinguish between the internal 
and the external meaning, though they are never to be en- 
tirely sundered, but always treated as related parts of the 
selfsame Divine truth. For example, in teaching children 
the Fourth Commandment, we may say that children ought 
to obey, honor, and love father and mother, because they 
are so good in giving them food and clothes, home and 
school, and that such filial love will naturally reward them 
with a long, happy, and honored life in the world. But into 
this lesson we must also inspire, as much as the child’s heart 
and mind can grasp, the heavenly idea that the goodness 
and authority of his father and mother are not their own 
but come from the Lord, that they stand to him in the 
place of his Heavenly Father and his spiritual mother. If 
this heavenly truth is not in our catechism, we are at best 
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but moral teachers, and have not the spirit of Him who 
said, “ Suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me.” We take away the children’s bread, and 
throw crumbs to them as to dogs. 

Again, our discourse to adults may sometimes appear to 
unfold the Divine truth no higher than the moral, rational 
degree, the sermon seeming to flow on this plane from the 
text to the “amen.” But there must be at least a latent 
principle, a hidden vein from the springs of eternity, in all 
this flow of worldly wisdom, else it is no proper doctrine for 
the man of the New Church. And generally speaking, the 
sooner we can leave the sensual and natural valleys of the 
Scriptures, and the higher we can ascend into the serene 
heights of the mountain of the Lord, the better our duty 
will be done, and the more blest will be the souls of the 
worshipers. 

In my judgment, ordinarily, this result may best be gained 
for the average congregation of our people by using mostly 
those passages of Scripture where heavenly truth is seen 
the clearest, rather than the more veiled passages which can 
only be uncovered by a laborious study of the science of 
correspondences, and where the ablest students in the 
knowledge of representatives and significatives can some- 
times get scarcely more than a glimmering of the celestial 
light. It will always be the delight of a few — would there 
were more—to search these obscure Scriptures, because 
they think to find in them eternal life. But apparently it 
must be enough for many simply to know and heartily to 
believe that such Scriptures are holy and inspired in every 
jot and tittle, and that precious treasures lie hidden every- 
where beneath their surface. They can hardly be blamed 
for preferring to toilsome mining, the abundant outcropping 
gold and silver. My word of advice to you then would be, 
to have less to say of the law given by Moses than of the 
grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ, to find your 
theme more often in John’s Gospel than in the wars and 
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kings of Israel, to apply to spiritual living the beatitudes 
and the golden rule, rather than explain how the Lord 
shaves with a hired razor, and hisses for the fly that is in 
the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt. But wherever 
the text is found and whatever the explanation, let the dis- 
course always fulfil the word of prophecy: “ Behold, I make 
all things new.” 

The Bible of the New Church, then, really has no more a 
merely natural sense. In our new understanding and inter- 
_ pretation it has become spiritual-natural, yea, Divine, even 
to the Hebrew letters. The Scriptures, indeed, have never 
been wholly sensuous and worldly to any religious people. 
The Jew as he read his Law saw some stars of celestial 
knowledge in his mental firmanent, and a lovely moon en- 
lightens the faith of the Christian as he reads his Gospel. 
But the Sun of righteousness has arisen upon His New Jeru- 
salem, and the starlight and moonlight of the former night 
have disappeared in the beams of His glorious day. _IIlus- 
trated by this new light, the genuine spiritual truths of the 
letter, overlooked or overlaid with false dogma, have been 
discovered. The vast volume of apparent truths in the 
Scriptures are seen to be appearances only, and the new 
interpretation of them has inverted our view of the spiritual 
universe, as the Copernican doctrine inverted the apparent 
motions of the astronomic heavens. And another great 
mass of carnal and material facts, such as the abrogated 
sacrifices and the political history of the Jews, seeming only 
fit to be 

Cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete, 
are known now to be the perfect types and the holy corre- 
spondences of the eternal wisdom of Him who said, “ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away. In very truth our new insight into the meaning of 
his eternal words may be compared to the vision of the 
Lord in glory on the mount of transfiguration. 
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Behold, therefore, the new revelation of the Word given 
to the ministry of the New Jerusalem by themselves apart, 
their exclusive vision for their particular work in the regen- 
eration of the world and the salvation of souls. Other re- 
ligious teachers, in many lands, are doing their own work, 
of which no judgment need now be expressed, save that it 
is none of ours. What they say may be true and may do 
good, and some will call it good New-Church doctrine, but 
mistakenly. Though the preacher's words be all “sweet- 
ness and light,” and he speak with fervor and unction on 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, a cer- 
tain peculiar tone and quality will be lacking in the dis- 
course, because the heavenly arcana are hidden mysteries in 
his perception of the truth. He can no more preach our 
Divine truth than the rabbi can preach the Gospel in the 
synagogue. 

But as our brethren in the ministry cannot do our own 
work, so neither ought we to try to do theirs. It pertains 
not to our duty to inculcate ethical conduct and good citi- 
zenship, to prove the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul, or to harp upon any of the religious platitudes 
to the same tune which men have heard ever since they 
were born into the world. We will bid those who are busy 
in such labors Godspeed, but it is no business of ours. 
Our mission is to be bearers of the light that never was 
before on land or sea, to which if men would open their 
hearts and their faith, the work of philanthropists, moral 
reformers, and revivalists, would soon be superfluous and 
obsolete. 

But, alas, our message is unwelcome and unpopular, and 
we are liable to be timid or tempted to be cowardly in giv- 
ing it utterance to an unbelieving world, or we may think 
to make our cause win more easily by smoothing off the 
sharp definition of truth in conflict with error, forgetting 
that courage is always half the battle, and that it is the 
keen blade that cuts. - 
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Our Divine doctrine must take the world as it is, and 
reach and save men in the states where they are, just as 
the Scriptures are suited to all sorts and conditions of man- 
kind, and just as the Lord gently draws man from his sins 
and falses to heaven and Himself. In this adaptation we 
shall need to be wise as serpents and harmless as doves; 
but there is danger lest the prudence of the serpent injure 
the innocence of the dove. In seeking to get in touch with 
the false understanding, let not the truth be the sufferer 
instead of the falsity. In trying to bend and not break the 
will, beware lest it be you that gives in, rather than the - 
perverse will that yields. When one in ignorance is yet of 
the truth, it seems to him on first hearing its voice that he 
had always believed it; but when one really of the old faith 
says to the New-Church minister, “I do not see much dif- 
ference between your preaching and my own belief,” there 
is something wrong; either the hearing is obtuse, or the 
voice is unfaithful. Accommodation of the truth to the 
varied states of all, to ignorance, error, weakness, prejudice, 
and pride, is always necessary, but compromise never. 

Certain it is that no compromise, no true harmony, can 
exist between the genuine truths which we preach from the 
Word and any of the creeds of Christendom. The experi- 
ence of a century has confirmed the lesson of all the ages 
of religion, that the New Church ought to be separate from 
the present Christian Church in organization, in belief, and 
in rites. The strife between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle 
and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle, so that “the land was not 
able to bear them, that they might dwell together,” is typ- 
ical of Israel dwelling alone among the nations, of the Jews 
who have no dealings with Samaritans, of the Apostles re- 
jected by the men of the synagogue and turning to the 
Gentiles, of the New Christian Church coming out from 
the old Christian Church. Some good men have deplored 
the separation not wisely, and some zealous men have urged 
it not charitably ; but the separation is inevitable and right, 
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notwithstanding the unwise sorrow over it and the sectarian 
zeal in it. 

The strife between the herdmen is inevitable because the 
heavenly doctrines taught immediately from the Word agree 
not with the interpretation in accordance with creeds made 
by councils, popes, and other spiritual leaders, which have 
falsified the Word by the pride of human opinion and the 
self-love of priestly dominion, though many honest shep- 
herds always have been and still are trying to lead their 
flocks into the green pastures and beside the still waters. 

These venerable symbols of the faith are far from be- 
come antiquated, though in this modern age of greater re- 
ligious liberty and better civilization they seem somewhat 
worn, dusty, and forgotten. New editions of error also 
are still issuing from Christian leaders and teachers, more 
insidious, it is to be feared, because more specious, so that 
the last heresy is worse than the first. 

But were it possible to bring back the Christian faith to 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the simple Gospel of repentance, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of 
sins and the salvation of heaven, or could the present Chris- 
tianity be purified and progress to its perfect type, the ne- 
cessity would still remain for the separate existence of the 
New Church, though then the herdmen would live in peace 
and good-will, but each in his own spiritual territory. For 
the growth of humanity from the infancy to the maturity of 
the race has proceeded not by an unbroken continuity, but 
through a series of ages, each having its beginning and its 
end. For the elect’s sake the days are shortened, but the 
abounding iniquity is not the cause of the consummation of 
the age. This is in the eternal law of the descending and 
ascending steps of creation. The evolution of religion 
must progress by discrete degrees as well as by continuity. 
Therefore even if the faith of the Christian Church were 
reformed of its falsity, notwithstanding the renovation, it 
would yet be, and ever continue to be, the old Church ; and 
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the New Church would still need to evolve and separate 
itself from the former Church, even as the heavens ascend 
one above another, and exist by themselves distinct. 

The perception of the distinctive character of the New 
Church, as the heir of all the ages, and especially of the 
fact of the impassable gulf between a church founded on 
the revelation of God and a church perverted and corrupted 
by man-made creeds, may help the minister who has be- 
come a full receiver of our faith to settle aright the solemn 
question, whether to abide still with his own church, and 
saying nothing about the Writings whence he has learned 
the new truth, to seek quietly and gradually to insinuate it 
into the minds of his congregation until they can bear to be 


’ told its true name and quality, or, on the other hand, to open 


his heart to his flock in full confession, and part from them, 
if so it needs must be, leaving them his love and benedic- 
tion. The final decision must rést upon his own conscience 
alone before the Lord whom he would serve. But the latter 
alternative would always appear to be the wise, honest, and 
manly course. After public acknowledgment of his change 
of faith, should all or a part of his people desire him to 
stay with them, that they may learn more about the New 
Church, let him gladly accept their invitation. But unless 
his case is quite exceptional, he will soon learn the folly of 
secretly putting new wine into old wine-skins and patching 
with new cloth an old garment —the secrecy doubling the 


folly. 


The New-Church missionary likewise has in his work a 
problem of great perplexity. He must not compromise the 


_ truth, yet it is to affect minds that hold to what is untrue. 


He must be bold and unspoken, yet avoid giving needless 
offence. He is commissioned to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel of the new age to every creature, but he 
finds some creatures so far from the Creator that the com- 


ing of this Gospel is almost as the visit of an angel to the © 
hells. How can the Word descend to such characters and 
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not become worldly and carnalized? He goes about among 
the simple and the ignorant, to whom the technical dialect 
of our theology is speaking in an unknown tongue. How 
can he translate the doctrine into their understanding, and 
still keep its purity and integrity? Every pastor should 
also be a missionary ; and it is easy, as it is delightful, to 
address his flock of intelligent, interested, sympathetic, and 
spiritually-minded worshipers ; but around his own fold is a 
wide outlying field for evangelization, which will test his 
wisdom and tax his resources to the utmost. For the mis- 
sionary is not the gentle shepherd, piping joyful lays under 
the leafy shade in the summer heat; rather he is the battle- 
scarred veteran. warrior, whose service is amid the dangers 
and hardships of the enemy’s country. 

Long experience will be his best teacher, and I have but 
a single suggestion to offer: let him, as a general rule, keep 
out of the pulpits of other churches. He cannot be true 
to his mission, certainly cannot be at his best, in them. 
For his mission is destructive both to the Trinitarian and to 
the Unitarian theology which they represent. Unless, there- 
fore, the full right is granted him, and he openly declares 
his purpose, to speak the truth freely, as he understands it, 
whether it be acceptable or not, fraternal courtesy should 
forbid his undertaking to do this somewhat covertly. Of 
course he can preach acceptably to any Christian congrega- 
tion without injury to his standing as a minister of the New 
Church. But possibly the eloquence and grace of diction, 
or the vigorous logic of the sermon, is what has taken his 
audience captive. If so, he should be little pleased with 
himself that he has pleased his hearers. Or, if it is really 
the spiritual truth which they have enjoyed, it will be 
closely akin to some general truth held by all good folks in 
common, and not a doctrine vitally distinctive of our faith. 
In the art of persuasion it is better to begin with points of 
agreement rather than of difference ; but if the missionary 
ends with a view in harmony with his hearers, it surely will 
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not be a vision of the Holy City, and he has opened not 
one of its twelve gates of pearl. 

Finally, the work of both pastor and missionary should 
now be more definitely distinguished and characterized by 
saying that they are the ministers of the revelation by the 
Lord from his Word in the Writings of his servant, Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. 

As servants of the same Lord in founding and building 
His New Church, we should receive the Writings and give 
them to the church and the world as His own revelation, and 
not the works of Swedenborg. Had Swedenborg published 
his books as his own commentary on the Bible, or his own 
system of theology, doubtless they would have met with a 
good degree of favor. Indeed they are now read by a large 
number who say that they cull out of them many new, 
beautiful, and rational truths, yet deny or doubt their claim 
of being a Divine revelation. This is the very rock of © 
offense in the Writings. But whatever good may result 
from the gift of the theological works to the clergy, or the 
circulation of our literature among the laity, surely the 
Lord will never appear to the world in the clouds of heaven, 
until He is seen through the Writings coming in the 
power of his Holy Spirit, and the glory of his Divine truth. 

Our ministry, therefore, ought to be quite clear in their 
own perception, and very loyal in proclaiming, that the 
Writings of the New Church contain a new revelation from 
the Lord. And it will not be aside from the purpose before * 
us, to inquire now why they must be held to be a revela- 
tion by the Lord through Swedenborg as the human me- 
dium, or wherein his inspiration and enlightenment must be 
discriminated from that of all good men. Though the ques- 
tion may seem somewhat remote from the rubrics of wor- 
ship, or the ecclesiastical affairs of the parish, it lies very 
near the heart of the genuine growth and the real pros- 
perity of our societies. 

The question raised may perhaps best be answered by 
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noting first that this Divine revelation, while in essence one, 
is threefold in form, as it has been given, for example, in 
the three typical works of Swedenborg — in the “ Heavenly 
Arcana,” revealing the internal sense of the Word; in 


- _ Heaven and Hell,” presenting an immediate revelation of 


the spiritual world ; and in the “ True Christian Religion,” 
which contains the doctrines of the New Church taught by 
the mouth of the Lord. Every reader receiving these 
books as true perceives at once that they could have been 
written by no hermeneutist, however learned in the Scrip 
tures, by no saint, however ecstatic in vision, by no theo- 
logian, however great a master of Israel. 

A lingering reminiscence has ever existed that the Scrip- 
tures have a mystic meaning, a double sense, are written in 
the style of myth and proverb. The Jews had their cabala, 
and many of the church fathers indulged in fanciful alle- 
gorizing. The common people are always quick to see 
truth in story and parable, and the poets dream of the like- 
ness of heaven and earth. But all this is nothing more 
than faint prophetic-intimation of the spiritual and celestial 
sense of the Scriptures first revealed to Swedenborg since 
history began. The men of most ancient time had indeed 
immediate revelation from the Lord without a written 
Word, because they could openly converse with His angels ; 
but these angelic visitors came from heaven to earth, and 
spoke in the language of nature. On the contrary, while 
Swedenborg was in the full possession of his natural reason 
and the exercise of his life in the light of this world, his 
spiritual mind was consciously opened to the light of the 
Divine truth, which is the Word of the Lord and the wis- 
dom of angels in the heavens. Through this conscious 
heavenly perception the natural mind of Swedenborg, pre- 
pared from early childhood by the Divine Providence for 
his holy office, was enlightened and inspired by the Lord 
to write and publish the works in which the internal sense 
of the Scriptures is unfolded and explained, so far as the 
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ineffable wisdom of angels can be revealed to the compre- 
hension of men. One may, if so he please, study Sweden- 
borg’s own words, and style, and rational thought. But the 
sensible astronomer does not look at his instrument, but 
through the optic glass views the heavens alone. And it is 
now our privilege reading the Scriptures, with Swedenborg 
as interpreter, to behold only the Lord and his eternal 
Word. | 

Swedenborg’s intromission into the spiritual world was 
not the unholy dalliance of spiritism, nor a self-seeking in- 
trusion into the society of angels; but the Lord opened the 
spiritual senses by which he saw and heard the things of 
that world, and by Divine command he brought news from 
the undiscovered country to the inhabitants of earth, that 
they might not be forever in ignorance and unbelief regard- 
ing the great Day of Judgment in the world of spirits, the 
joys of heaven, and the miseries of hell. If one gives cre- 
dence to Swedenborg’s visions, as anything more than hal- 
-lucinations, manifestly he must believe them to be an. 
immediate revelation from the Lord. | 

The Bible is not the Word of the Lord, except in name, 
before the meaning of its language is known. Asthe Divine 
Word, it must be rationally and spiritually understood. For 
such understanding, doctrine is necessary. This is Divine 
truth formulated in the reason, but always confirmed by the 
literal sense, and always drawn from that sense, as sunbeams 
draw vapor from the sea, in the places where the genuine 
naked truths of the heavenly sense are seen, such as the 
two great Commandments, and whatever is essential to sal- 
vation and the life of charity in the world. By the lamp of 
doctrine the material and sensuous appearances of Scripture 
can be explained and harmonized, especially with the aid 
also of some knowledge of correspondences. Since doctrine 
is none other than the Divine truth of heaven informing the 
rational mind, manifestly it can be revealed from the Word 
only to those who love the Lord and are enlightened by his 
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Spirit of truth. All others will adulterate and falsify the 
doctrine of genuine truth with the dogmas of men. 

But the incomparable superiority of Swedenborg to all 
the other eminent doctors of the church, who have been 
baptized with the Holy Spirit and with fire, appears in the 
fact already considered, that he alone wrote his doctrinal 
works for the New Church in the very light of heavenly 
doctrine itself, and immediately before the face of Him who 
said, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” Let us 
hear again his own familiar testimony : “I have not received 
anything which pertains to the doctrines of that church from 
any angel, but from the Lord alone while I have read the 
Word.” 

The man who could thus testify in truth of his holy call- 
ing verily ought not to be named in the same breath with 
Wesley, Calvin, Luther, Augustine, or even the Apostle 
Paul. His rank is with the Prophets at the end of the long 
line from Abraham and Moses to John the Divine. If he 
wears not the prophet’s raiment, he speaks with the prophet’s. 
voice. He speaks as one having the authority of Divine 
truth, and not as the scribes of the theological schools. No 
New-Churchman under the sun, so far as I am aware, claims 
for the Writings the sacred style of the Scriptures, or their 
infinite fulness of Divine truth and matchless holiness and 
power of conjoining in one, the Lord, heaven, and earth. 
But the truth contained in the Writings makes one with 
that of the Scriptures — it is the same in kind if notin form. 
The Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin Word form a con- 
tinuous series of Divine revelations, wholly separate from 
the libraries of men. Many good books have in the general 
sense of the term been inspired from heaven, but the 
Writings are heaven-revealed. Ministers of the Gospel 
preach from the Lord, but the Writings are the Advent of 
the Lord Himself. 

Let the missionary, then, make this announcement to 
the Christian Church from the “Invitation to the New 


Church ” :— 
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The spiritual sense of the Word has been disclosed by the Lord 
through me, which has never been revealed before since the Word was 
written among the sons of Israel. And this is the very sanctuary of the 
Word; the Lord Himself is in it with His Divine, and in the natural 
sense with His Human. This could never have been opened except by 
the Lord alone, not even an iota of it. This surpasses all the revelations 
that have been hitherto since the creation of the world. 


Let the pastor of the New Church lay its foundations 
solely upon the Writings, as the Lord’s revelation of Divine 
Truth from His Holy Scriptures through His servant, 
Emanuel Swedenborg. 

My younger brothers, if it is your heart’s purpose to take 
the consecration vow, as ministers of the Lord in His second 
coming, study, as you can in this school of sacred learning, 
how to teach men the truth which leads to good from the 
opened Word of the Lord. 


BAMAN N. STONE. 
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IMMORTALITY AND DIVINE REVELATION.* 


The universe is God’s house. This world is not the only habitat for 
the living. In his house are many rooms. Death is only pushing 
aside the portiére and passing from one room to another. 


This extract shows the significance of the author’s title 
to the series of chapters upon “Immortality ’’ which make 
the volume before us. None can read these chapters with- 
out feeling that here Dr. Abbott gives expression to his 
latest and best thought upon the theme which occupies him. 
Often this thought is clear and satisfying. Take for ex- 
ample the following from the chapter entitled, “ How Shall 
we think of the Dead.” After speaking of the gradual 
decay of the material senses by which the body becomes 
little less than a prison-house for the spirit, he goes on to 
say :— 

Sometimes the spirit remains in its prison long after it has ceased to 
be a palace beautiful, as if to show us how dreadful this world would 
be were we all to live our life here after the material organs had ceased 
to be a help and had become a hindrance. But generally before this 
time comes the prison walls fall away, and the emancipated spirit enters 
upon a new though unseen habitation fitted for its larger development; 
the dulled tools that are losing their value are taken away, and the 
worker is given a new equipment in the new world for the richer, finer 
life to which, after this brief earthly schooling, he is called. The 
body, its purposes all served, returns to the earth from which it came, 
and the spirit, set free, enters upon the career for which it has been un- 
sconsciously preparing. 

I think, then, of death as a glad awakening from this troubled sleep 
which we call life; as an emancipation from a world which, beautiful 
though it be, is still a land of captivity. ... 1 think of the dead as 
possessing a more splendid equipment for a larger life of diviner ser- 
vice than was possible to them on earth —a life in which I shall in due 
time join them if I am counted worthy of their fellowship in the life 
eternal. 


* The Other Room. By LyMan ApBpotr. New York: The Outlook Com- 
pany. 1903. Price $1.00. 
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Nor can we forbear quoting with warm hp eae this from 
the chapter entitled, “In Darkness ” 


It is certain that the old pagan darkness hangs like a pall over the 
Christian burial-places; it is symbolized by the black crape which we 
hang upon our doors; it is expressed in the gloomy utterances of many 
a funeral discourse; it is embodied in some of our most beautiful 
hymns. Phoenicians or Egyptians might have sung: 


Through sorrow’s night and danger’s path, 
Amid the deepening gloom, 

We soldiers of an injured King 
Are marching to the tomb. 


But no followers of Christ who believe in his resurrection, who be- 
lieve in him who brought life and immortality to light, ought ever to 
sing so pagan a stanza. Nevertheless, they do. Paganism still identi- 
fies the person with the body which he occupied, still seals the body- 
up in a coffin or casket, still follows it to the burial-place, still thinks of 
the loved one as lying in the grave, still goes there to sit and grieve . . . 
still asks for comfort only from sorrowful memories, not from radiant 


hopes, or still imagines the friend as wrapped in a long and dreary 


sleep, awaiting resurrection on some far distant ascension day. This 
paganism is not less pagan because it uses conventional Christian forms 
in its mourning, sings Christian hymns for its dirges, and anus a 
Christian cross upon the unchristian tomb-stone. 


But closely associated with utterances like the above 
which call for nothing but commendation, there are fre- 
quent expressions in these chapters which we cannot but 
view regretfully. We are impelled so to regard them not 
merely because they seem out of harmony with the helpful 
teachings which elsewhere appear, but because they indicate 
the absence from the mind of the author of any sound and 
rational basis for such teachings. For example, just after 
speaking the words quoted at the beginning of this article, 
we find him saying : — 

It is not well to spend much time in endeavoring to pierce the im- 
penetrable curtain and see what lies on the other side. 


Not only is it unwise but it is vain to spend any time in 
the way here suggested. The curtain is indeed impenetrable 
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to him who would seek to pierce it, and it must remain so. 
But when the Lord Himself lifts it, then may the open, 
teachable soul gladly and freely respond to the invitation, 
«Come and see.” 

A little further on we read : 


No philosophy is adequate to solve the mystery of life; none is large 
enough to include all its contradicting phenomena. 


This is wholly and emphatically true with respect to 
human philosophy. But has the world no Divine philosophy 
that possesses adequacy to cope with the problems of life 
and immortality? There is indeed but one answer to the 
query found in the book of Job: “Canst thou by searching 
find out God ?” (xi. 7.) 

But He who cannot be known by “searching” has given 
to the world a revelation of Himself which is now complete 
and therefore adequate to explain all the deeper phenomena 
. of life. | 

Again, near the close of the volume we find the author 
saying :— 

I would not if I could, stand at the open window and peer into the 
unknown beyond. I am sure that He whose mercies are new every 
morning and fresh every evening, who brings into every epoch of my 
life a new surprise, and makes in every experience a new disclosure of 
his love, who sweetens gladness with gratitude, and sorrow with com- 
fort, who gives the lark for the morning and the nightingale for the 
twilight, who makes every year better than the preceding, and every 
new experience an experience of his marvelous skill in gift-giving, has 
for me some future of glad surprise, which I would not forecast if I 
could. 


It seems to us that this eloquent passage confuses two 
very distinct things. Not to be anxious for to-morrow, not 
to be solicitous to knowtts mysteries, is a lesson everywhere 
inculcated in the teachings of Divine truth. No wise and 
thoughtful soul desires to peer into the future to learn the 
particular experiences which it has in store for him. No 
one who has learned to say “Our Father,” by becoming 
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really and trustfully childlike, can fail to rejoice in the con- 
sciousness that to-morrow’s life is hidden from his view. 

But all this is quite different from having no knowledge 
of the laws and principles that are to enter into and govern 
to-morrow’s life and to-morrow’s experiences. When, upon 
going to our nightly rest, we trustfully place ourselves in 
the care of a heavenly Father, with the feeling that in His 
hands we are entirely safe, a vital element of this feeling 
of safety lies in the perfect confidence we cherish that there 
will be no loss or disturbance of our identity during the 
night ; also, that whatever surprises the morning may bring 
to us, our identity will be kept in view and will be more or 
less fully provided for. In other words, it isa very ground 
of our trust that we are to continue to be ourselves, and to 
have an environment that will meet the needs of ourselves. 
By taking “no thought ” for to-morrow we do not obliterate 
to-morrow, we simply recognize it as being in the hands of 
a wise and loving Father who can see and provide for the 
perfect interrelation of all our days, and Whom we can best 
help in His efforts to care for us, by giving our entire 
thought and strength to the life and duties of “this day.” 
Through the life of to-day we are to do our part toward 
preparing for the life of to-morrow. But all this involves 
and implies that to-morrow will have a general likeness to 
to-day. 

And the same holds true respecting the to-morrow of the 
other world. To think of that world at all —and belief in 
it involves thought — we must regard it asa realm that finds 
some reflection, however crude and imperfect it may be, in 
the world which now gives usahome. Hence we intuitively 
refer to those who have passed from our earthly companion- 
_ ship, as still themselves and as still having their habitat in a 
_ “world.” We have a striking illustration of this in the 
very chapter that contains the author’s emphatic disclaimer 
of any desire for certain knowledge of what he calls “the 
unknown beyond”; for he there asks and affirmatively 
answers these questions : — 
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Do the dead know us, love us, hope for our coming? Shall we know 
them, love them, and may we hope for their fellowship? Surely. 

Here it is plain that he who penned these words con- 
tinues to regard the dead as “them,” as having experienced 
no loss of identity. Hence, to his thought, they still pos- 
sess the human form. And if they have not vacated their 
human form, they must have with it a fitting human environ- 
ment, for the one cannot be dissociated from the other. 
And in cherishing this intelligently realistic view of the 
realm of spirit, there is no more distrust of the Lord than 
there is in looking upon the to-morrow of this world as sure 
to possess the general characteristics which belong to the 
life of to-day. On the contrary, the sound basis of all 


_ genuine and rational trust in the Heavenly Father is found 


in the great truth that He is a being of infinite and perfect 
order, and that He will never violate that order, for to do so 
would be to act contrary to the eternal principles of His 
existence. 

This view does not preclude a full and delightful exercise 
of the imagination, it leaves ample room for “glad sur- 
prises,” but it simply assures us that under the wise and 
loving supervision of the Lord’s eternal providence there 
will never be any violation of our God-given humanity. 

It should be remarked, moreover, that in all utterances of 
indifference like that above-quoted, definite information 
about the life lived after death, seems to be regarded as 
possessing a mere speculative value. Such information, it 
is implied, may appease curiosity, it may give intellectual 
satisfaction, it may strengthen the outward assurance of 
immortality, but it is of no real use here and now. Hence 
comes the further implication that the Lord purposely leaves 
us in the dark as to the nature of the life we are to live in 
the hereafter; that the knowledge we so earnestly crave is 
withheld for the very intent of increasing our trust in Him. 
And so the repression of all desire to know about the other 
world and the life lived there is presented as commendable. 
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But there is another view which, unlike that just stated, 
perfectly harmonizes with the Lord’s fatherly love and wis- 
dom. This view shows revelation to be progressive. It 
discloses the Lord as a wise Father, Who unerringly leads 
into fuller and fuller light as they are able to receive it, 
those whom He creates to become of their own choice His 
children. This law of progressive revelation we find clearly 
stated by the Lord, when present in the flesh, in the words : 

I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. 

Howbeit when he the spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into 
all truth; for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall 
hear that shall he speak ; and he willshow you things to come. (JOHN 
xvi. 12, 13.) 

These utterances prove at once and conclusively that the 
Lord has no purpose to keep men in darkness, that He 
demands of them no blind trust, but that “all truth”’ lies 
open to them as they can “ bear” it, as they can profit by it. 

Without attempting to enlarge upon this vital aspect of 
Divine revelation, it is entirely germane to the subject in 
hand to express our belief that, in the process of the Lord’s 
progressive unfolding of truth to men, He has at last given 
to the world full and certain knowledge upon the points 
which the volume before us seems to view largely and, we 
are forced to add, fundamentally, from the plane of con- 
jecture. The human instrument through whom this knowl- 
edge has come is Emanuel Swedenborg. In his works are 
offered us neither opinions nor speculations, but matters of 
revelation. He tells us rationally and philosophically re- 
specting things heard and seen by the Divinely permitted 
opening with him of those spiritual senses which belong to 
us all, and which, when the earthly body is put off, will 
make it possible for us all to live as real a life in the spir- 
itual world as the physical senses allow us to live in this 
world. Hence, Swedenborg speaks as a Divinely authorized 
messenger. Thus in the introductory chapter to the work 
on “ Heaven and Hell,” he says : — 
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The arcana revealed in the following pages are what concern heaven 
and hell and the life of man after death. The man of the church at 
this day knows scarce anything of heaven and hell, or of his own life 
after death, although these are all described in the Word. Indeed, 
many who are born within the church even deny them, saying in their 
heart, Who has come from that world and told us? Lest therefore 
such denial, prevailing especially with those who have much worldly 
wisdom, should also infect and corrupt the simple in heart and the sim- 
ple in faith, it has been given me to be in company with angels and to 
talk with them as man with man, and also to see what is in the heavens 
. and what is in the hells, and this for thirteen years. Therefore I can 
now describe these things from what I have heard and seen, in the hope 
that thus ignorance may be enlightened and unbelief dispelled. 


But while Swedenborg comes as an accredited messenger 
of the Lord, the revelation which he brings is addressed to 
the rational minds of men, to the mature state of humanity. 
Without discountenancing childlike trust, it makes possible 
intelligent trust, a trust that is exercised not in the dark 
but in the light. A complete and rational philosophy of 
existence is set before us. In it, death is seen to hold a 
natural and orderly place, and the fully disclosed life of the 
other world is made to throw a clear and helpful light upon 
every feature of the life lived here and now. 

We have already alluded to the practical value of this full 
knowledge respecting the spiritual world and the conditions 
which prevail there. The careful student of the work of 
Swedenborg, from which the above extract is taken, cannot 
fail to find in it a mine of instruction immediately applicable 
to the affairs of daily life. In its logically arranged chap- 
ters there will be unfolded to him a complete philosophy of 
human living, touching and illuminating its every aspect and 
feature. Each stage of the life to be lived here is explained 
and illustrated, when it is brought into the light of the eter- 
nal ends and purposes which the Lord’s love and wisdom 
keep ever before Him. As this clear light falls upon 
infancy, childhood, and youth, showing the true and vital 
place which these periods hold in the eternal life of every 
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soul brought into existence, they are lifted up and beauti- 
fied, and the abundant references to them in the Divine 
Word come to have a new meaning and significance. As it 
rests upon manhood and womanhood, revealing them as the 
period in which life’s choices are made and its battles won, 
and exalting them as the season when earthly living attains 
its completeness through the holy and happy experiences of 
marriage, and of fatherhood and motherhood, we behold the 
maturity of our life in this world dignified and ennobled, 
and the many references to it in the Lord’s Word infilled 
with a wisdom never before discerned. 

And as its softened glow illumines old age, this period is 
both transfigured and transformed in the presence of the 
simple but profound teaching that “to grow old in heaven 
is to grow young,’ because with the advancing age of those 
who are keeping the Divine precepts, there must be realized 
an ever-increasing fulness of life. 

And the same will be found true of everything which 
_ pertains to orderly living in this world. When seen in the 
light of their ends and uses, as those ends and uses are now 
revealed to us, all these things come to assume a fresh 
significance and to have a new importance. 

We are taught daily to pray, “Thy will be done, as in 
heaven so also upon the earth.” If the Lord’s will is to be 
done on earth, as it is done in heaven, then, certainly, the 
way in which that will is done in the heavens is not a mat- 
ter of indifference to us. On the contrary it becomes of 
large and immediate moment. In the light of this petition 
the life of heaven is plainly set before us as the ideal toward 
which we are to look in all our earthly living. Therefore it 
follows that the more men can know of the nature and char- 
acter of the life of the angels, the fuller and more practical 
may be their own present ideals of life. This knowledge 
is now before the world, and is appealing with increasing 
power to rational, thoughtful, and reverent minds. 

Moreover it is gaining constant recognition in the relig- 
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ious teaching of the day, as illustrated in the many clear and ~ 
helpful utterances of the volume before us. But it will lose 
in power to just the degree that it goes forth as the result 
of human study and speculation, as a mere matter of human 
opinion. As divinely revealed knowledge, opening the 
Lord’s Word and harmonizing the appearances of its letter 
with the unerring certainties of its spirit, it will meet the 
deep needs of hungry and thirsty souls, but not otherwise. 
For it is only of what flows from the Lord’s Word that it is 
said : — 

It shall not return unto me void; but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. (Isa. lv. 11.) 


H. MAyuHew. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


The hundredth anniversary of Emerson’s birth has lately been 
bringing him freshly to the minds of men. Public meetings 
have been held to sound his praises and to extol his services to 
mankind. Writers in the daily press and in weekly and monthly 
periodicals have been giving expression to their estimate of him, 
and of the place which he will hold in future generations. These 
comments have been ‘many and varied, according to the sources 
from which they came; but most of them have been warmly 
appreciative and highly commendatory. 

There is indeed much in Emerson that is attractive. Those 
who care little for his philosophical opinions are drawn to him 
by his literary style or his winning personality. Always tranquil 
and amiable, harboring no resentment against those who differed 
from him, with high ethical standards and unquestioned sincerity 
of purpose, he commands the respect, and even the affection, of 
many to whom his theology seems unsound and his general 
theories vague and unsatisfying. In a money-loving age, he 
valued mental treasures and a calm life of contemplation far 
above money. Hedid not measure men or things by their popu- 
larity, but by what he deemed their actual worth. His opinions 
were not ruled by conventionalities. Yet was there no intoler- 
ance or aggressiveness about him. The right to think one’s own 
thoughts, which he himself exercised, he freely conceded to 
others. Whether he be judged a true philosopher or not, he 
certainly showed much of the true philosophic spirit. 

If he had been governed by fashion, he never would have 
written as he did about Swedenborg. No author was held in 
greater disrespect than Swedenborg, at the time when Emerson 
found words of praise for him. Yet we know that his praise 
was qualified by strictures, which went far to neutralize its effect. 
In the same lecture which describes Swedenborg as “a colossal 
soul,” who requires “a long focal distance to be seen,” and as 
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_ “one of the missouriums and mastodons of literature,” mention 


is made of his “immense and sandy diffuseness,”’ of his “ peril- 
ous opinion, too frequent in religious history, that he was an 
abnormal person, to whom was granted the privilege of convers- 
ing with angels and spirits,” and of his “theological bias,” 
which “fatally narrowed his interpretation of nature.” It is to 
Emerson’s credit that he had a breadth of vision which enabled 
him to perceive Swedenborg’s intellectual greatness; but we 
cannot and should not forget that he had little sympathy with 
those points of doctrine and belief which Swedenborg held most 
precious. 

For example. To Emerson the Lord Jesus Christ is but an 
ordinary man; to Swedenborg He is the God of heaven and 
earth. To Emerson the Scriptures are only Hebrew and Greek 
literature ; to Swedenborg they are the permanent repository of 
Divine and infinite wisdom. The Divinity of the Lord and the 
Word, which is the very heart and centre of Swedenborg’s teach- 
ings, has no place in Emerson’s philosophy. Thus we find him 
complaining : — 

The vice of Swedenborg’s mind is its theologic determination. Nothing 
with him has the liberality of universal wisdom, but we are always ina 
church. That Hebrew muse, which taught the lore of right and wrong to 
men, had the same excess of influence for him it has had for the nations. 
The mode, as well as the essence, was sacred. Palestine is ever the more 
valuable as a chapter in universal history, and ever the less an available 
element in education. The genius of Swedenborg, largest of all modern 
souls in this department of thought, wasted itself in the endeavor to re- 
animate and conserve what had already arrived at its natural term, and, in 
the great secular Providence, was retiring from its prominence, before West- 
ern modes of thought and expression. Swedenborg and Behmen both 
failed by attaching themselves to the Christian symbol, instead of to the 
moral sentiment, which carries innumerable christianities, humanities, divini- 
ties, in its bosom. (Representative Men, Riverside Edition, pp. 129, 130.) 


In other words, Swedenborg is first and always a Christian, 
and finds in the Scriptures the full and all-inclusive statements 
of Divine truth; whereas to Emerson Christianity is but a 
narrow, partial, and transitory phase of human thought, and the 
Bible only its imperfect and inadequate expression. He isa 
teacher of morals, but wholly without spirituality. Religion, in 
the sense of definite belief in God and of personal accountability 
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to Him, forms no part of his system. He takes a speculative 
interest in Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondences, but sees 
in them no law of cause and effect, no key to Scripture interpre- 
tation. On this point he writes somewhat amusingly as follows: 

I am glad to see that interpretations of Scripture like those of the New 
Jerusalem Church can be accepted in ourcommunity. The most spiritual 
and sublime sense is put upon various historical passages of the New Testa- 
ment. The interpretation is doubtless wholly false. The apostle John and 
our Saviour meant no such things. But the sentiment which the commentator 
puts into their mouths is nevertheless true and eternal. The wider that 
sentiment can be spread, and the more effect it can have on men’s lives, the 
better. And if the fool-part of man must have-the lie; if truth is a pill that 
can’t go down till it is sugared with superstition, why, then I will forgive the 
last, in the belief that truth will enter into the soul so natively and assimi- 
lantly that it will become part of the soul, and so remain when the falsehood 
grows dry and peels off. (Cabot’s Life of Emerson, p. 162.) 


The above entry in his journal, made in 1829, shows several 
sides of Emerson’s character,—his charming optimism and 
kindly tolerance, as well as his unbelief in any spiritual sense of 
Scripture. Our conclusion is that his points of contact with 
the New Church were but few and superficial. His influence on 
religious thought is, and must ever be, destructive rather than 
constructive. He did much to free the minds of men from 
ancient errors and prejudices, but was not a revealer of new. 
truth. An enemy of the supernatural, he could not evolve re- 
ligion from nature. Yet we cannot doubt that his service was a 
genuine one, in breaking the shackles of tradition, in exalting a 
good life above creeds, and thus in preparing the way fora 
higher and better Christianity, when the world shall be ready to 


receive it. 
J R. 


THE CHARACTER OF SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


Tue theological writings of Swedenborg purport to be, and 
are, a Divine revelation. They contain within them abundant, 
and to the unprejudiced mind overwhelming evidence that they 
are far more than human; and that they are true. They lay 
open for the first time, by Divine inspiration and direction, the 
exalted internal sense of the Divine Word; and from, and in the 
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light of the Word thus opened, they expound, most luminously 
and rationally, and of Divine authority, a vast range of subjects, 
of the nearest and profoundest interest and concern to mankind; 
- subjects relating primarily to the state of being, above and 
beyond the natural, wherein men are to continue to live, an end- 
less life, after this short earthly beginning of life is ended. Of 
such perennial interest are these subjects that in all the ages 
men have speculated and still do speculate about them, and form 
vague, uncertain, and varying beliefs. But, in the very nature 
of things, there can be no certain knowledge of them without 
revelation ; because they concern matters spiritual, and Divine, 
which are entirely above, and beyond the reach of sensuous 
observation and experience, and transcend all knowledge derived 
from them. Revelation concerning these things is therefore a 
necessity, unless men are to remain forever jn ignorance and 
conjecture respecting them; and when in the course of human 
development the point was reached where such knowledge would 
be gradually received as of Divine authority, and so serve the 
upward progress of the race, then, in that fulness of time, the 
revelation was made,—as has been the order of the Divine 
Providence in all previous revelations. 

It is to be feared that many in the New Church do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate and yield to the stupendous fact that these 
writings are a new Divine revelation, and are therefore entitled 
to entire and implicit credence, as of Divine authority, — as truly 
. as the Word itself. That they are such a revelation they dis- 
tinctly claim, and abundantly establish. And this their teaching 
concerning themselves is doctrine; as real a part of the faith of 
the New Church as its doctrine concerning the Sacred Scriptures, 
or any doctrine of the church. Moreover, this doctrine respect- 
ing the Writings is of surpassing importance ; for if they are 
not a Divine revelation, then they but record the observations, 
reasonings, and opinions of a fallible man, — of a man so falli- 
ble as to be egregiously deluded and deceived ; for he believed, 
and most solemnly and repeatedly avers, that they are a revela- 
tion through him “from the Lord alone.” There is no consistent | 
middle ground of belief. Either they are the revelation that 
they claim to be, or they are not, but merely add another to the 
long line of more or less ingenious speculations on these hidden 
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subjects, and give no certain knowledge about them. A man 
who has not yet come to see that the Writings are such a revela- 


tion as they claim to be, though he may be in some light of 


genuine truth from the doctrines, is not yet fully convinced of 
the reality of the new dispensation and the New Church; fora 
new dispensation is a new Divine revelation. In the light of 
these considerations the doctrine concerning the Writings which 
they themselves affirm and teach, is, in its nature and relations, 
a crucial point of the new Christian faith. 

The numerous passages in the Writings in which their charac- 
ter is in various forms affirmed, have recently been collected and 
published, in pamphlet form, and thus made more readily acces- 
sible.* The publication is timely; and, notwithstanding some 
defects of arrangement, and of application, should serve an 
important use. 

As to arrangement: It would have been better if the state- 
ments from the Writings themselves had been given the first and 
most prominent place, and corroborative testimony from the 
posthumous MSS. and notes, and from Swedenborg’s letters, and 
especially second-hand statements of his friends, placed in order 
after them. The first testimony in the book, placed before all the 
authoritative statements of the Writings, and before all other tes- 
timony, is a reported private conversation with the librarian Gjor- 
well, — by all accounts a fairly credible witness, — who “a little 
while after” his interview with Swedenborg undertook to write 
down “ Swedenborg’s own words.”’ Now, the purpose of this 
collection of passages is to establish a doctrine of the church, 
which to be such must be of Divine authority, the exact truth of 
which doctrine depends very much upon the ¢fsissima verba by 
which it is expressed. The memory of a fallible man as to the 
exact words of a conversation is of no such authority, — of no 
authority. The same second-hand evidence is repeated after- 
wards (p. 10) in connection with passages from the “ True Chris- 
tian Religion,” the ‘‘ Coronis,” etc., as if of equal value. How- 
ever interesting and probable such testimony, it does not teach 
dectrine; it has not the Divine sanction which doctrine of the 
church must have. | 

As to application: It would have been very much better to 


* TESTIMONY OF THE WRITINGS. Academy Book Room, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
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have left the authoritative statements of the doctrine from the 
Writings to speak for themselves, in their own terms of Divine 
authority, instead of attempting to collate and formulate doc- 
trine from them in other terms than theirs, and to present this to 
the church, for acceptance, as of Divine authority. There would 
generally be no dispute about the implicit acceptance of every 
word that the Writings teach respecting themselves, in their own 
very terms as they stand ; but there is much unwillingness to have 
dogmas prescribed for general acceptance in other terms than 
those of the Writings themselves. We have here several doc- 
trinal formule presented as deductions or conclusions from an 
array of passages from the Writings, and from such other testi- 
mony as we have just referred to, — namely; that these Writings 
“are the internal sense of Word”; that they “are the Lord’s 
own works ”’ ; that they “ are themselves the Word of God”; that 
they “are the Lord Himself in His second coming, revealed in 
His Divine Human ” — not one of which deductive formulz is, 
in very terms, taken from the Writings. They are expressions 
which the most diligent and wishful search has been unable to 
find there. Will it be said that their equivalents are found in the 
Writings? Then let us accept and be satisfied with the Divine 
equivalents, as they stand — on which there would be common 
agreement —and not presume to substitute for them formule of 
our own. If there is any shade of difference, greater or less, be- 
tween your understanding and mine, as to the exact meaning of 
some passages in the Writings (which is quite possible), why 
should you formulate your understanding of them into a dogma, 
and demand my acceptance of this, your understanding of them, 
rather than my own? What warrant has any man, or any body of 
men, to present as authoritative, for general acceptance in the 
New Church, a statement of doctrine which is not so formulated 
anywhere in the Writings? As a deduction from the exact lan- 
guage of the Writings it is not the very doctrine, but a fallible 
man’s understanding of the doctrine. By the very fact of its 
having passed through his understanding it has taken on some- 
thing of its form, and has become —not the very doctrine of the 
church, but his conception of the doctrine. It is no longer an 
unhewn stone; he has lifted up his tool upon it. This he may 
do on occasion, for explanation, application, and use, to himself 
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and others. But he may not formulate, proclaim, and urge his 
understanding of the doctrine as the very doctrine of the church, 
—and thus strive to make the stone that he has lifted up his 
tool upon a stone of the temple for them to worship in. It is 
just in this way that the false doctrines sprang up in the ancient 
creeds, that led the past Christian churches so far and so sadly 
astray, and brought them to desolation. And what, in substance, 
does Swedenborg mean, but to caution against this very thing, 
when he admonishes the New Church to beware of councils 
and synods? These formula are dogmas of man’s invention, 
and of recent invention. Not only are they not in the Writings, 
but probably cannot be found anywhere within the range of New- 
Church literature founded upon and expository of the Writings, 
until in very recent years. The ardent defenders of the Divine 
authority of the Writings of even a generation or two ago had 
not discovered them; and would now be in peril of castigation, 
with some of our oldest, soundest, and most useful servants of 
the church to-day, by men who with intemperate zeal have be- 
come propagators of the new dogmas of, in important particulars, 
a strange and unhallowed creed. | 


S. M. W. 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 


THE teachings of the New Church are universal. The reader 
of the works of Swedenborg is immediately impressed with this 
characteristic, that there is nothing Swedish in them rather than 
English, nothing Protestant rather than Catholic, and nothing of 
the eighteenth century rather than of the twentieth. The 
science of his day rather than of ours may sometimes be called 
upon to furnish necessary illustrations of spiritual processes, but 
the principles enunciated are universal and eternal. A proof of 
this quality is the fact that the bodies which have been formed 
in various countries to promulgate these principles and to realize 
them in Christian life, in no way present Swedish aspects except 
in Sweden itself, and show everywhere great variety of usage in — 
worship and in organization. This is as it should be, if the New 
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Jerusalem be the final and perfect stage of Christianity, and not 
a sect or the discipleship of a personal leader. 

We are therefore led as a people to broad and inclusive views 
rather than to narrow and exclusive ones. We look above and 
beyond ecclesiasticisms. Seeking to act from the good in 
ourselves to that in all others, we appreciate all remains of truth 
in the Gentile religious systems as well as in the Christian de- 
nominations, and having strife with none, we gladly cooperate 
with all, so far as this can be done without hiding our light or 
compromising the truth. We seek always to look hopefully on 
the religious and political world, and to discern, in spite of error 
and wrong which obscure the vision, the signs of the dawn of 
the day wherein will be fulfilled the prophecies with which the 
Scriptures close. 

Great interest has consequently been felt in the final words of 
' the treatise on “ The Last Judgment” which refer to the future 
condition of the world. These words were written a century 
and a half ago. They do not contain a prophecy by Sweden- 
borg, for he had none to make, since his office was that of inter- 
preter of Scripture and recorder of things heard and seen. 
Even the angels declared to him that they knew not the future, 
which God alone can know. They did however make certain 
inferences as probable results of the Judgment, and these were a 
general continuance of political conditions then existing among 
men, with a gradually increasing prevalence of human freedom 
both in the world and in the church; yet they said that they had 
less hope of the Christian church in Europe than they had of 
some remote nation which was free from the hostile influence of 
the perverted church on which judgment had fallen as regards 
its members in the spiritual world and their influence upon this 
world. | 

The feasonableness of these predictive inferences is certainly 
apparent at the present day. We can see, first, that political 
upheaval in favor of freedom has been going on all the time. 
The French Revolution was the violent beginning of a process 
which has eventuated in a stable republic. The dominating 
classes in Great Britain have now found themselves sitting in 
Parliament alongside of working men. Italy has roused itself, 
thrown off the Papal yoke, and become a united country under a 
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limited monarchy. In America, by a gigantic struggle, slavery 
was cast out. Everywhere a spirit of freedom manifests itself, 
lawfully or unlawfully as the case may be, and cannot be sup- 
pressed. In no way is this more manifest than in the successful 
attempts of the employed to obtain from their employers shorter 
hours and higher wages. 

But it is of the religious world that it is more appropriate to 
speak in this place, and without going too far afield it is proposed 
to speak of that world in its divisions of Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Mohammedan, although the inquiry might be 
profitably extended as well, if there were space, to the religions 
of the far East. 

Mohammedans show remarkable stability. The influence of 
Christian missions upon them is practically nothing. Notably 
free from hypocrisy, they look with contempt upon what they 
consider the idolatries of Christians, and abhor any form of poly- 
theism, like the worship of the Virgin. Yet the Moslem world 
seethes with discontent. Although the Sultan is the successor 
of Mahomet and the head of the church, he is hated and re- 
ceives a reluctant submission, and few Moslems are so blind as 
not to see that reforms are called for. It is said that the great 
University at Cairo, which was formerly thronged with students 
preparing for the ministry at their own expense, now has but a 
handful and those from the lowest of the people. Moslems note 
the superior strength of Christian nations and do not fail to con- 
clude that religion must make the difference. There is still 
fanaticism, but we may feel sure that the days of Moslem con- 
quest are over, and that it is only the superstitions and perverted 
Christianity which they persistently reject. 

The Roman Catholic Church has undergone great change. 
The Papal dominion is atan end. The influence of the Jesuit 
has visibly waned. Italy has suppressed the monasteries, France 


has expelled the teaching brotherhoods and sisterhoods, and 


everywhere the least attempt to assert authority is met by a 
fierce opposition on the part of the radicals now so powerful in 
European parliaments. It is true that some priests have been 
silenced for publishing books of a revolutionary character, and 
that a thousand pretended relics of saints are worshipped, but 
how many in Catholic countries now ignore the, confessional and 
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are seen in church only when some festival may enliven their 
holiday with a pageant ! 

The condition of things in Protestantism is much more com- 
plex and difficult to describe in few words, but the statement of a 
leading clergyman that Calvinism is dead is scarcely an exagger- 
ation. Certainly trials for heresy seem to have come to an end. 
Statements of faith are largely ignored. Theological seminaries, 
purposely anchored to rigid formularies, have drifted away. 
Trinitarians have became Arians. Unitarians have become 


_ deists. There is reaction also toward Romanism, and it is openly 


said in England that the bishops ignore every complaint made 
against the clergy of practices not allowed by the ritual of the 
Established Church. Those who are seeking to hold back the 
tide which sets toward Rome declare that at least five hundred of 
the English clergy are false to their vows. But a much more 
serious decline has set in as regards faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and in the Scriptures. The “ Encyclopedia Biblica” shows 
the openness with which scholars of wide influence in the church 
and in the Universities declare their disbelief. The extremists 
hate and distrust each other and recrimination is the order of | 
the day. | 

Protestant Germany has also had much influence upon 
Christian thought, and it is even more radically skeptical than 
England. Holland too, once strongly Calvinistic, looks the same 
way. In the United States theological thought seems to lack 
originality, but the views of European radical theologians are 
readily accepted. The Romanizing tendency is free to operate 
upon the Episcopalian body, but the other denominations equal 
it in supporting clergy who a century ago would have been put at 
once on trial for heresy. 

This rapid consideration of the case justifies the angels’ 
slender hope of the Christian church as it was in Europe. What 
nation may have been referred to as more remote and therefore 
in a more hopeful state, need not mow be considered. America 
was, to be sure, at that time only beginning to be a nation, and 
America has always so fully separated church from state that a 
most unusual degree of freedom in religion has always character- 
ized it; but the early settlers were as intolerant as Europeans, 
and we have been noted rather for such transitory excitements 
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as Christian Science and Spiritism, than for solid scholarship and 
true spiritual insight. Theology is neglected in the training of 
ministers, and sermons have given way to essays, and essays to 
popular addresses. 

Still there is a brighter side of the view as it is presented at 
the present time. The Scriptures are thoroughly studied, with a 
skeptical prejudice it is true, but yet with no disposition any 
longer to substitute dogmas for the Word itself. The clergy are 
no longer surrounded with a halo of sanctity which renders 
people blind to hypocrisy or sensuality, but they are taken 
for just what they are personally worth. If churches are slimly 
attended, this is better than that congregations should be 
gathered through superstitious fear. If preachers are feeble, 
they are at least honest. If there is not enough respect for 
sacred things, there is very little hypocrisy. If there is general 
doubt about the incarnation and resurrection of our Lord, there 
is much practical application of the Sermon on the Mount. If 
the societies of our own faith are comparatively few and weak, 
if our ministers are neither so wise nor so eloquent as we desire, 
if we are often called upon to meet contending currents of 
thought which seem at the time to have almost overwhelming 
force, yet we must not fail to note that we have much to be 
thankful for in what has been already realized in the New Church 
as a spiritual home for thousands, and in the mutual help of a 
brotherhood which extends itself through several nations and 
languages ; and there can be no doubt of the immediate duty to 
_ be faithful in the daily life to the principles which have brought 
us so much light and joy, and to make use of every opportunity 
which is given at home and abroad to lead people to know and 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, to read the Divine Word in the light 
of His countenance, and to prepare themselves in this life to 
dwell with Him forever. 

This full relationship to the Lord is the corner stone of the 
New Jerusalem, even as it is written: “And they shall see His 
face and His name shall be in their foreheads.” To receive our 
principles merely as a rational philosophy or a skilful exegesis 
gives and can give no foundation upon the Rock, and any wave 
of doubt may throw down the temporary structure, but it is not 
so when the Lord in His Word conjoins us to Himself. We 
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may then feel the stress of adverse conditions or the weariness 
of apparently unsuccessful efforts, but our faith is strengthened 
by every test of it, and, as the apostle said, ‘‘ Whether we live we 
live unto the Lord, or whether we die we die unto the Lord 
whether therefore we live or die we are the Lord’s.” And by 
_ this measure we must measure true Christianity wherever it may 
be found. It is as distinct from the merely nominal Christianity 
now so prevalent as light from darkness, as life from death. 
But the widespread study of the earthly life of our Lord leads 
us to hope that good may come out of seeming unbelief, that the 
words spoken against the Son of Man will be forgiven, and that, 
though men believe not in Him, they may believe in the works 
which are done in His name by those who have gratefully re- 
ceived from Him “the white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 
T. F. W. 


THE RETURN TO ROME. 


In the work on the “ Last Judgment,” and in other works, 
Swedenborg shows how the introduction of new truth breaks up 
old associations in the world of spirits, and forms men into new 
organizations, according to their attitudes and relations to it. 
What occurs in the world of spirits is manifested in this world, 
for all men as to their spirits belong to the spiritual world, and 
the changes effected by truth there must be made manifest to a 
considerable extent by their conduct, their words, deeds, and 
associations in this world. 

In his recent lecture in the National Course on the Bible, the 
Rev. J. C. Ager showed that the higher criticism is the logical 
outcome of Protestantism. The Roman Church withheld the 
Bible from the people on the ground that the priest alone, or the 
church, is divinely empowered and authorized to teach it, and 
the people must in all things obediently submit. Protestantism 
restored the Bible to the people, saying, “ Read each for himself 
the Word of the Lord, and submit to the authority of Divine 
truth alone.” Theoretically, at least, this gave to every man 
freedom to investigate and interpret the Word, according to the 
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light of his own reason. The higher criticism is the logical 
result. But it is unsatisfactory, because it dwells in the letter, 
and in the light of natural reason alone finds little or nothing 
but the ancient writings of men. The spiritual and Divine 
meaning do not appear, and men cannot see how the Bible is to 
be retained as the Word of the Lord, an authoritative guide in 
the church. 

Dr. John Henry Newman and his associates anticipated this 
difficulty in the Anglican Church seventy years ago. Of the 
Oxford movement, Walpole, in his “ History of England,” says: 


Never was religion in England so uninteresting as it was in the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century. Never was a time when thought was so active, 
criticism so keen, taste so fastidious; and which so plainly demanded a © 
religion intellectual, sympathetic, and attractive. This want the Tractarian, 
or Oxford movement, as it is called, attempted to supply. (History of Eng- 
land from 1815, Chap. 21.) 

But beyond this, as Walpole shows, they attempted to establish 
in the Anglican Catholic Church an authority like that of Rome. 
And this in all sincerity and nobility of purpose, because they 
saw that freedom of the natural reason (unenlightened by the 

spiritual truth which is given to the New Church, but which they 
knew not of apparently) must lead to doubt of the Divinity of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and thence to spiritual agnosticism and 
despair. | 

Dr. Newman went over to Rome because he saw no other 
logical and consistent course for those who feel the divinity of | 
the Bible and of the Christian religion, but have not the spiritual 
light essential to a rational understanding of it. The only 
course then seems to be in submission to the authority of a 
church and priesthood which is believed to be divinely chosen 
and authorized to preside over spiritual affairs. 

Hundreds have since followed in Dr. Newman’s footsteps. 
And now a strong tide is seen to be setting in that direction, and 
seems likely to increase as the only way of escape from the 
materialistic agnosticism offered by the higher criticism. It 
shows itsélf first in a tendency to ritualism in the Protestant 
churches generally, and then in defections to the Episcopal or 

Anglican Catholic Church, whence the way to Rome is so easy 
that a strong agitation is now going on in England about it. 
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Four articles discussing the subject appeared in the April num- 
ber of Zhe Nineteenth Century, in the first of which Lord Halifax 
says : — 

The foundations are being shaken everywhere; the state of Biblical criti- 
cism both at home and abroad is alone sufficient to prove this. Thereisa 
movement toward reunion [with Rome] at home and abroad which must in 
the end bear fruit. It will be a fatal mistake if the rulers of the church 
despise it. | 

Lord Halifax would meet this crisis in the Church of England 
by providing such an abundance of ritualistic practices that there 
would be no need of going to Rome forthem. Others would 
take the opposite course and endeavor to stay the tide by open 
war upon ritualism, and if possible its prohibition by civil law. 
A bill has passed its second reading in the House of Commons 
which proposes to give civil courts the right to recognize protests 
made by laymen against extreme ritualism, abolishes the bishop’s 
right of veto, and provides that offending clergymen be deprived 
of their livings. In the Episcopal Church of America a new 
“ Roman ”’ party is making itself felt, and is publishing a monthly - 
organ, Zhe Lamp, which openly advocates reunion with Rome. 
The following appeared in an editorial : — 


Protestants who glory in their sectarian divisions, yes, and Anglicans who 
glory in their separation from the Apostolic See, glory in their shame!.. . 
Wherein lies the remedy save to acknowledge the error our fathers made 
four hundred years ago, and by concerted action to take the necessary meas- 
ures which will in due time heal our schisms and make us Catholics indeed 
by reconciling us to the universal Father of Christendom and reuniting us 
with the holy Roman Church, the mother and mistress of all churches, in 
which resides the seat of supreme authority, the center of Catholic unity, the 
chair of the blessed apostle, Peter, to whom our Lord said, “‘ Thou art Peter, 
and on this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” ... The terminus ad guem of the Oxford Movement seems 
to us to be by logical and Divine necessity the resubmission of the English 
Church to the supreme authority of the Holy See, and God’s way of accom- 
plishing this is to multiply the Catholics within the Anglican fold until they 
fully “ possess the sanctuary” and are able to redeliver the keys of the king- 
dom wrested by force from him into the hands of St. Peter, to whom our 
Lord originally gave them. 


The influences from the spiritual world, manifested by this 


movement, may be seen operating in two ways in the New 
Church. First, in the passing of some into the Episcopal 
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Church, and of larger numbers into Christian Science organiza- 
tions, where a similar condition of absolute submission to eccle- 
siastical authority prevails; and second, in the institution of a 
similar ecclesiastical authority among those who adhere to the 
teachings of the New Jerusalem. 

The great use of the Protestant Reformation was, under 
Divine Providence, the giving of the Bible to the people. The 
great use of the New Church is, under Divine Providence, to add 
another step of progress, and fulfil the motto seen written over 
the temple of wisdom, JVunc /icet, which means that now it is 
permitted to enter intellectually into the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith. The higher criticism makes it necessary for the 
progress of the Christian religion and church that the spiritual 
meaning within the letter of the Holy Word should be made 
known, and that access should thus be given to the Lord Jesus 
Himself in person there. But if, instead, it is maintained that 
the writings of Swedenborg are themselves that spiritual mean- 
ing and the Lord Himself in person, and that to deny anything 
in them is to deny the Lord Himself in His second coming ; and 
if, furthermore, it is maintained that priests are called by the 
Lord, and enlightened and authorized by Him to interpret these 
writings, and that laymen must accept and obediently adopt 
their interpretations, then in a deeper degree will not the return © 
to Rome: be consummated? Undoubtedly the prophecies con- 
cerning the second coming are being fulfilled, for “ the founda- 
tions are being shaken everywhere,” “there are earthquakes in 
divers places.” ‘There shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down.” “ Take heed that no 
man deceive you. For many shall come in my name, saying, I 
am Christ; and shall deceive many.” (MATTHEW xxiv.) 


“‘ Now is the judgment of this world ; 
Now shall the prince of this world be cast out, 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
Will draw all men unto Me.” | 
JOHN xii. 31, 32. 


H. C. H. 


| 
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“BABEL UND BIBEL.” 


In the summer of 1902 Professor Delitzsch, an Oriental scholar 
of the first rank, gave an address, in Berlin, on the importance ~ 
of Babylonian exploration in forming a just view of the Scrip- 
tures. He gave to his essay the euphonious title of “ Babel und 
Bibel,” Babylon and Bible, which caused it to receive more atten- 
tion in the press than it might otherwise have obtained. It was 
printed and generally circulated as an important document. So 
much seemed to be involved in its conclusions that the Emperor 
of Germany, who had not hitherto dabbled in Biblical criticism, 
was led to add it to his many cares, and commanded the profes- 
sor to redeliver the lecture before him and his court. At the 
close of the function the Emperor received him and conversed 
with him in an approving manner. This, of course, so far as 
Germany is concerned, was an official acceptance of the higher 
criticism. Such a storm arose, however, that the Emperor was 
led to define his position in a long letter, in which he distinctly 
withdrew his approval, and complained that Professor Delitzsch 
had exceeded propriety by going out of the field of archeology 
into that of theology, thus bringing discredit upon the German 
Oriental Society, of which the Emperor is chief patron. The 
ground taken in this letter is that the religious instruction of 
mankind requires a written revelation, but that a secondary 
means of revelation is the inspiration of individuals to do great 
and providential deeds. In this lime Socrates and Kant were 
included, and even the Emperor’s grandfather. But Professor 
- Harnach, who is the leading theologian of Germany, published a 
letter, in which he treated the Emperor’s position very harshly, 
and boldly declared in effect that the Emperor had gone out of 
his own sphere in taking up the subject. Harnack declared that 
there is no other revelation than that of the second kind, and 
that Jesus Christ must be placed in the list with Socrates, Kant, 
and William I. Thus the scholars of Germany reject their 
Emperor’s conservative interference, and boldly take the extreme 
Unitarian position. 

It may be well at another time to carefully review “ Babel und 
Bibel,” but just now it will be sufficient to quote a few sentences 
and add a few remarks : — 
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There can be no greater mistake of the human mind than the belief that 
the Bible is a personal revelation of God. The contents of the Bible really 
controvert this view. Scientific theology long ago recognized and demon- 
strated that by constant reconstruction and adaptation of entirely heteroge- 
neous literary elements the Bible has become the Scriptures which we now 


possess. 

This was illustrated by referring the Ten Commandments to 
Babylonian precepts, and by tracing the monotheism of the Jews 
to their adoption of one of the Babylonian deities. He also 
declared that Babylonian lore gave the Bible what it knows of 
the resurrection of the dead, and he spoke of the parables and 
accounts of miracles as “due to the love of mystery and the 
recital of fanciful stories which still characterize the Orientals, 
especially the Bedouins.” 

It is not suprising that this utterance of a scholar should have 
provoked bitter and unreasonable feelings on both sides. Thus 
the Spectator sharply remarks : — 


We have every sympathy with the higher criticism when it is reverently and 
sincerely, as well as fearlessly, pursued, for the search after truth can never 
hurt true religion. We are not sure, however, that we care for the higher 
criticism in a court suit. Such palace recreations remind us of the epigram 
used by Gibbon against the men “who usurped the forms without the sub- 
stance of religion, who indulged the license without the temper of philosophy.” 


On the other hand, Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, an English 
scholar, expressed himself in the London Chronicle to the effect 
that, — 


The very striking literal agreement between the Chaldean and Hebrew 
accounts of the creation and deluge would lead any unbiased critic to con- 
sider the Hebrew as copied from the Chaldean, as it undoubtedly was. In 
his lecture, Professor Delitzsch was only stating the conclusions that the 
majority of Assyriologists have long come to, that the traditions, the temple 
ritual, and the Levitical law of the Hebrews are all Babylonian in origin, and 
the greater portion veryate indeed. The Mosaic Saga is rapidly crumbling 
away in the face of recent discoveries in Egypt and Chaldea. The marine 
incidents in the stories of Joseph or Moses are now found to be but adapta- 
tions of stories in the fiction of Egypt. The story of Potiphar’s wife is the 
“Tale of the Two Brothers” written in the reign of Seti II. after the exodus. 
The plagues are a part of a series of magical tales. A Babylonian legend 
contains a story of the giving of tablets of the law from the mountain of the 
storm-god, which is but a forecast of Sinai, and also supplies us with the 
origin of Urim and Thummim. Despite the abuse of those who still believe 
in a wireless telegraphic system of inspiration, higher criticism is gaining the 
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day. It is the reckless grasping at straws, the unreasonable torturing of any 
fact into evidence, that has made half the so-called manuals of Biblical study 
the laughing-stock of both Assyriologists and Biblical scholars. 

Remarking upon these declarations, in the first place there is 
nothing new in them. More than twenty years ago, in the work 
entitled “‘ Assyrian Discoveries,” Prof. George Smith printed his 
decipherments of the tablets in the British Museum in regard to 
the creation and deluge. For several years Prof. D. G. Lyon, of 
Harvard University, in his lectures for the benefit of its Semitic 
Museum, has dwelt on these subjects, and has shown the tree of 
life as represented on Babylonian tablets. For a long time the 
University of Pennsylvania has been carrying on researches in 
Babylonia, and Professor Hilprecht has collected an enormous 
number of tablets, most of which are in Constantinople and the 
remainder in Philadelphia. ‘The translation and publication of 
these records will require several years of labor and many vol- 
umes of print, and, naturally, attention is given at present to the 
recovery of the records rather than to the study of them, but the 
number of Assyriologists is increasing, and scholars are gradu- 
ally bringing to light the most striking statements, so that we 
. may form a general idea of Babylonian religion four thousand 
years ago. As the terms Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea are 
used interchangeably in this connection, it may be well to say 
that strictly they should be employed as Rawlinson did in his 
“Five Ancient Monarchies,” that is to say, Chaldea describes the 
earliest empire and that situated nearest to the sea, Assyria with 
its capital at Nineveh next held the supremacy, and Babylon 
came third, being followed by Media and Persia; but since each 
of these dominated in its best days the whole region of the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, it is not important to distinguish them 
when speaking of this region in general ; and at several points in 
it excavations have been or are being made with most fruitful 
results. These nations were given to writing history, and im- 
pressed their records upon cylinders and tablets of soft clay, 
and then baked them to an imperishable hardness. Thus no 
records of the far past are so abundant and so well preserved as 
the Babylonian, and while this syllabic language, with its many 
combinations, is about as difficult to learn as the Chinese, a large 
number of intelligent men are giving their lives to the pursuit of 
Assyriology. 
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As there is nothing essentially new as regards the Babylonian 
religion, still less is there anything new from Egyptian sources. 
In both cases the records are almost wholly civil and military, 
rather than religious. Twenty-five years ago, at least, the Egypt- 
ologists were claiming the origin of Scripture for Egypt as confi- 
dently as the Assyriologists are now claiming it for Babylonia. 
In each case, many words, apparently Hebrew, are claimed to 
have been mere transliterations. In so conservative a work as 
the “ Speaker’s Commentary ” one may find a long excursus on 
Egyptian words in the Pentateuch, and this claim held good with 
critics until a counter-claim on behalf of Babylonia was made. 
The fact is that the similarity of the early languages of the 
Orient was such that their resemblances might easily be mis- 
taken for appropriations of words from one language by another. 
Thus one commentary on the Pentateuch may show an excessive 
ascription of its contents to Egypt, and the next may do the 
same as regards Babylonia, and so on to the end of the series of 
archeological researches, but the Scriptures stand as firmly as 
ever on their independent footing. It was, of course, easy to say 
that Moses, who was “learned in all the wisdom of Egypt,” took 
all that precedes the record of his own life from Egyptian 
sources. It is easy now to say that the Pentateuch was not 
written until after the captivity of Israel in Babylon, and that its 
contents are drawn from Babylonian sources. It may be easy in 
the next instance to say that the Midianites taught Moses all 
that he knew. The fact which remains unquestioned is that the 
Scriptures are radically different from the traditions of any 
people whose records have come to light. 7 

They are radically different in this way, that Egypt and Baby- 
lonia present us with the grossest polytheism, with gods and god- 
desses given to base passions, and of no higher moral qualities 
than are exhibited by the divinities later worshipped in Greece 
and Rome. There is no moral lesson in these records. They 
are as childish and sensual as those of other nations. Thus to 
assert that our Scriptures are Babylonian or Egyptian is to 
derive a pure stream from a foul fountain. The resemblance 
between the account of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife and the 
‘“‘ Tale of the Two Brothers” is not so marked that the difference 
is not still more striking, for the one has, to say the least, the 
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moral force of a noble example of incorruptible chastity, but the 
other has no moral force whatever. We find in Babylon a tree of 
life on either side of which stands a divinity of fierce and sensual 
aspect, but how could this of itself give rise to the account in 
Genesis with its profound meaning of pristine innocence and 
subsequent decline into self-directed life. 

Having said so much in brief comment upon the claims pre- 
sented by specialists for the exclusive glorification of their 
respective literatures, we must add that to the New-Churchman 
this whole subject is most interesting, and that, in its degree, the 
ancient lore is wholly confirmatory of his deeper and broader 
understanding of the Scriptures. Instead of fearing archeology 
he welcomes it. He only takes leave to regard the dogmatism 
of specialists somewhat lightly and to distinguish between the 
facts for which he is indebted to them and the hasty and sweep- 
ing inferences which they may make from them. He does not 
hold the old view that true religion and Divine revelation began 
with the Israelites and that they were of all nations the most 
spiritual. On the contrary, he clearly understands that they were 
wholly inferior to nations which preceded them, and that the 
Mosaic code with its animal sacrifices was a Divine accommoda- 
tion to their low condition, and, indeed, that the Jewish church 
was not a genuine church at all, but only a representative of one ~ 
by means of its significant rites. He sees that this is plainly 
declared by our Lord when He said that Moses, because of the 
hardness of their hearts, suffered them to put away their wives, 
“but that from the beginning it was not so.” When Melchize- 
dek came forth with bread and wine to receive the victorious 
Abraham, he was the type and last official of a genuine religion 
superior to that of the Mosaic dispensation. When Abraham 
sought to deceive Abimelech, the latter from his higher moral 


. position rebuked him. When David seized upon Bathsheba and 


sought to practise an impious injustice upon her husband, the 
noble Hittite answered him after an heroic sort almost incon- 
ceivable by a Jew. When Jeremiah was directed to reprove his 
countrymen for their utter unfaithfulness, he does it by bringing 
into their presence the Rechabites, who adhered as faithfully to 
the high standard of the earlier religion as the Jews were 
recreant to theirs. Alongside of such testimonies, archeology 
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has placed the forty-two precepts by which the deceased Egyptian 
was severely tested in the hall of Amenti, and thus science sup- 
ports a true view of the Scriptures, while it destroys the narrow 
conception of Judaism generally held by Christians. 

The New-Churchman also knows that the pre-Israelite dispen- 
sation had its inspired Scripture as well as its pure religion, and 
he is not without hope that such a body of religious literature 
may yet be discovered, containing the early chapters of Genesis 
and the “ Book of Jasher.” He is taught to seek for it in China, 
which has so perfectly preserved its records, rather than in the 
ruins of Babylonia. He knows from the Scriptures and sees 
from exploration that the Ancient Church sank into forms of 
idolatry, and thus he expects to find an idolatrous and polytheis- 
tic cult in the upper strata of ruined cities. It may not be for 
some time that archeology can separate the earlier and purer 
from the later and grosser literature of the centres of ancient 
civilization, but for this we can patiently wait, unexcited by the 
bitter strife between such critics as Delitzsch and Cheyne, in the 
church or out of it, on the one hand, and such unintelligent and 
indeed unfair defenders of old dogmas as Professor Sayce on the 
other. 

In these days it is very important to know well that little final 
work of Swedenborg, the ‘“Coronis,” in which the whole relig- 
ious history of mankind is clearly presented. Readers must 
have noticed that the earliest or Adamic period is fully de- 
scribed, and so is it also with the Jewish dispensation, but that 
he deals only briefly with what is called the Ancient Church, 
because, as he says, it existed in so many countries in somewhat 
varied types. It is just here then that our studies of Babylonia 
and Syria and Egypt and other nations, and our recovery and 
decipherment of their buried records, is seen to have great value, 
only we need the guiding light of .a true, general idea, or we may 
blindly fall into the prevailing skepticism which makes the Word 
an unguided evolution from and deceptive transcript of the 


documents coming to the view of archeologists. 
a. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


REVELATION XXI. 


THE 21st and 22d chapters of the Book of Revelation are, in 
a sense, a revelation of the Divine and providential purpose in 
all that has gone before — not only in this last book of the Bible, 
but the whole of the Bible itself. The Bible ends like a day of 
storms, when the sun in its setting shines out in glory. It is the 
Divine reply to the pessimist. 

To attempt to describe the meaning of the particulars of the 
description of the Holy City, except so far as they enter into 
a rational generalization, would require more space as well as 
more profound thought than we have at our disposal now. Of 
course all generalization of this kind must involve more or less of 
human reasoning, helping to furnish connecting links in a chain 
of thought. This is legitimate, so long as it rests for its main 
support upon what is revealed. For the New-Church revelation 
is not of such a character as to obviate the necessity of doing 
our own thinking. And if we are in affirmative states, any errors 
we make will be likely to correct themselves, or be corrected for 
us. 

So much by way of introduction. 

Recalling the teaching that the Book of Revelation as a whole 
is a description of the Christian Church, especially in its per- 
version, its decay, its judgment in the intermediate world, and 
its end; and that the descent of the Holy City from God out 
of heaven stands for a New Church or Christianity or dispen- 
sation, let us give our attention to certain cardinal or general 
thoughts relating to this subject, and especially those which bear 
upon the question of the relation of this manifestly great and 
glorious church so plainly prefigured in the unearthly magnifi- 
cence of the symbols, to the little, weak, struggling body which 
we have dared to call by the name of the Holy City. These 
thoughts will be grouped under the following heads: — 

1. The meaning of the New Jerusalem, in the largest view, 
as the crowning Church. | 
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2. The New Jerusalem as the Church of the resurrection. 
3. The New Jerusalem as a City and as a Bride. 
4. The specific reason why it is the crown of the Churches. 


1. In the largest view, or in the view of the Bible or Divine 
Word as a unit — a complete revelation, neither to be added to or 
subtracted from —it would seem clear that the final picture of 
the Bible must be closely connected with its first picture of man 
in his Eden state. The one is the perfection of the innocence 
and beauty of infancy, the other the perfection of the wisdom of 
age or full maturity, after the long experience of the intervening 
season. Not only has the poet conceived of it as the restored 
Eden; not only are some of the symbolic features of the one 
repeated in the other—the gold and precious stones, the river 
and tree of life, the near presence of the Lord — but the statement 
of the seer of the New Church is to the effect that the different 
great churches or dispensations of the Bible, including those of 
all the ages, are like the different times of the day, seasons of 
the year, and also the different ages of man (True Christian 
Religion, 756-760). In harmony with all this is the further state- 
ment that the New Church is to be the “Crown of all the 
churches ” ( /did., 786-790). And the meaning clearly is, that 
all the fruitage of the experience of the past is to be gathered 
into it and utilized ( /did., 763). In a word, the church of the 
ages is one church, and the New Jerusalem is to be its crown, 
the realization of all its past meaning, and the utilization of all 
its past developments. It is a matured man with the full use of 
all his faculties in all their stages of growth, the bad results of 
evil and of error eliminated, his varied experiences utilized, and 
the innocence of his infancy realized in a wise old age. Being 
the crown or fulfilment of the past, it will be a church with no 
new Scripture, no additions to or subtractions from God’s Word 
of former ages, but with the power to understand and use its 
inner and realer meanings. It will see and rejoice in the Divine 
Providences of the past after their discipline is over, as does the 
individual. And so Genesis is realized in Revelation; Eden, 
with its four streams and its tree of life reappears in the Holy 
City, with its accompanying paradisal scene of the one river, 
bright as crystal, and its tree of life bearing twelve manner of 
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fruits, but with the serpent cast out, and the tree of knowledge 
inconspicuous or absent. Here then is the first thought — the 
largest and most general view of the New Jerusalem as the 
fruition or fulfilment of all the churches, revealing for the first 
time the Divine Father’s one great purpose through the ages, 
and enabling His children to see His face at last. 

2. Now we come to the second topic—the Holy City as a 
picture of a church of the resurrection. Let us observe carefully 
the meaning of the expression. It is based upon the reasoning 
found in 761 and 762 of the True Christian Religion, which 
speaks of the four churches which have existed from the begin- 
ning, meant by the four beasts mentioned in DANIEL vii. and the 
four metals of the image seen by Nebuchadnezzar in his dream, 
told of in DANIEL ii., namely, of gold, silver, copper or brass, 
and iron. These churches are described as the Adamic, the 
Noahtic, the Israelitish, and the first Christian, the latter being 
the iron among the metals of the image, and the exceeding 
strength and destructiveness of the fourth beast describing the 
hardness and cruelty of this church’s dominating quality of love 
of rule, and its accompanying natural rationality as it declined: 
towards its night of ending, its state of purity in its beginning 
not being here described. 

The four churches are spoken of (True Christian Religion, 
762) as represented by the different times of a single period of 
twenty-four hours, with its morning, day, evening, and night, or 
by the four seasons of the year. It is also compared to the 
four ages of man — infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. It 
is in order, we are told, that these stages or states of the church 
should come to anend. And after the use of each comparison, 
the seer of the New Church invariably speaks of a new and 
wholly different state succeeding. The old year, after its four 
seasons are past, is followed by a new year, the old day bya 
new day. And when the four ages of the church are likened to 
the four ages of man, ending with old age, we read, “and then, 
when he dies, he will rise again.” 

A mere comparison, indeed, would alone be an inadequate 
basis for a new and radical conception of what the real New 
Church shall be. But the constant repetition of the simile in dif- 
ferent forms seems significant; and perhaps even more so the 
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closing of the paragraph (762) with the words of the Lord in 
JouHN xii. 24: ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

The thought is not, that the church on earth will become 
purely spiritual, or that time and space and material substance 
‘and the discipline which they bring will be done away with; 
but the thought is, that time and space and material substance 
shall no longer dominate the human mind and human life, as 
they so often do to-day by controlling reason, making it a slave 
to sensuous appearances and selfish passions. The serpent will 
be cast out. The selfhood will cease to rule the spiritual. The 
laws of dead nature will still serve as a discipline, furnishing 
appearances which the rational and spiritual mind must meet 
and overcome ; but they will not destroy. 


The wolf shall dwell with the lamb; the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; the calf, and the young lion, andthe fatling together, and a little child 
shall lead them. . . . They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, 
saith the Lord. (ISAIAH xi. 6, 9.) | 


And is not this thought of a church so different from the 
churches of the past that it may be called (as the seer by his 
illustrations implies that it is) a church of the resurrection, and 
so filled with life from the resurrection world that it cannot die 
any more, borne out by the symbolic description of the Holy 
City? Its doctrines descend from heaven, and do not come 
from man. Its light, like that of a stone most precious which 
shines with the glory of the Lord above, means that the letter of 
the Word will be transparent with the light of the spiritual sense, 
or the light of the world of the resurrection. The golden reed 
by which its dimensions were determined, tells how the spirit of 
love for God and man shall gift éts inhabitants with true heavenly 
intelligence. Its street of gold, transparent as glass, reveals how 
every teaching has relation to a life of heavenly love. We 
have no space for the separate symbols, but the dominating ideas 
are preciousness and transparency, the one meaning the heaven- 
liness of its teachings, the other meaning that the literal sense of 
things, that is to say, of the Word, of nature, as well as of all 
the phases of practical life, shall no longer conceal, but reveal 
the Divine and heavenly spirit hitherto hidden within them. 
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And in this sense it shall be a church of the resurrection. For 
as we read, “True Christian Religion,” 762 : — 


The church appears before the Lord as one man; and this greatest man 
must pass through his several ages, like an individual man; namely, from 
infancy to youth, and through this to manhood, and at length to old age, and 
then, when he dies, he will rise again. 

3. We pass to the meaning of the New Jerusalem seen as a 
city, but afterwards called the Bride, the Lamb’s wife. 

Swedenborg’s description of the meaning of these terms is as 
follows : — 

It is said that John saw the Holy City, New Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven; here, that he saw that city prepared as a bride for her 
husband; from which it is also manifest, that the church is meant by Jerusa- 
lem, and that he saw it first as a city, and afterwards as a virgin bride — asa 
city representatively, and as a virgin bride spiritually ; thus in a double idea, 
the one within or above the other; just as the angels do, who, when they see 
or hear or read in the Word of a city, perceive a city in the idea of their 
lower thought; but in the idea of their higher thought they perceive the 
church as to doctrine; and this, if they desire it, and pray to the Lord, they 
see as a virgin, in beauty and apparel according to the quality of the church. 
(Apocalypse Revealed, 881.) 

Without entering upon an explanation of all this, we will 
simply remember this feature—that the city and the bride are 
two distinct images, presented to two of the three separate planes 
of mind here mentioned or alluded to. In the lowest plane of 
angelic sense, is seen a city accompanied by the spiritual thought 
of its meaning as doctrine ; in the plane of love above this, there 
is seen the vision of a bride, accompanied by a sense of its mean- 
ing as a church united with its Lord as a bride to a bridegroom, 
‘and thus a living church, vivified by the Divine spirit. 

The New Church was first seen as a city, afterwards as a bride. 
The New Church will be first received as a doctrine, and after- 
wards as a life. It will at first be received externally and in- 
tellectually, and afterwards internally and lovingly. In this 
respect the New Church will be the reverse of the churches 
which have preceded. For these began in their purity and per- 
fection, but passed into a state of less and less perfection until 
they came to their end. But the New Church will begin in its 
imperfection, and go on towards its perfection, since the earthly 
elements which prevailed in the other churches, not having been 
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wholly brought under the control of heavenly principles, gained 
the upper hand. But the New Church, through past discipline, 
shall have these earthly elements, whether found in the Word’s 
literal sense or in nature or in practical life, under control. The 
light of heaven shall shine through them all, as the glory of the 
Lord through the stones of the Holy City. All natural and 
earthly things shall be precious, and nothing common or unclean 
or separated from heaven’s influence shall be there. The New 
Church shall utilize the past, in which the human race has run 
the gamut of all religious experience. Instead of passing on as 
an infant with its innocence, to childhood and youth and man- 
hood and old age and decay and death, it will be like a person 
risen into the other life, and beginning a new, interiorating, up- 
ward development, and going on from strength to strength with- 
out limit. 

Applying this to the present diminutive and feeble thing 
which we call the church to-day, is there any reason for dis- 
couragement in the fact that it is feeble in numbers, or in spiri- 
tual intelligence, or in spiritual life? Certainly this is to be 
expected, for certainly it is predicted in the twelfth chapter of 
Revelation. The church is to exist at first among a few, and in 
a state of feebleness and temptation, oppressed by the accumu- 
lated falsities of ages (Apocalypse Reyealed, 546, 547). The 
nations are to be ruled by the child of the woman, and with a 
rod of iron, which describes the external and natural methods by 
which people are to be led, before the higher development of the 
true church shall come (/did., 544). And so, while at first the 
New Church must be a mechanical form —a city laid out on 
geometrical lines as if by human skill, an organization for 
whose upbuilding we are compelled to use such crude and © 
earthly methods, or for the understanding of whose doctrine we 
are forced to labor through the exercise of our feeble, natural 
reason, trying to fit together its various parts, as one would 
strive to combine according to a given pattern the different 
pieces of a Chinese puzzle, as I am doing now —yet the time will 
come, when we are ready, like the angels to “ pray to the Lord,” 
when this mechanical, man-made city will change to the beauty 
of the highest human form — the God-made bride. 

4. And now, finally, we come to our last topic, the specific 
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meaning involved in the expression, “the crown of all the 
churches.” 

The meaning referred to is stated in the “‘ True Christian Re- 
ligion,” in its closing chapter, n. 787, in these words: — 

This church is the crown of all.the churches that have hitherto been in the 
world, because it will worship one visible God, in whom is the invisible God, 
as the soul in the body. 

And when we compare this statement with the statements in 
n. 786, to the effect that — 

The Divine love of God had nothing else for an end, when He created the 
world, than that He might conjoin man to Himself, and Himself to man, and 
thus dwell with him ; 
and with the further statement that this was not possible in 
any of the four preceding churches, because the first three wor- 
shipped an invisible God, with whom there can be no conjunc- 
tion, and the fourth soon came to worship God in three persons, 
after He had come into the world, we see that the peculiar glory 
of the crowning church is to behold its God. 

It would require much time to make this statement clear to all. 
One remark only will be made in this connection. The tendency 
of the worshipers of an invisible God is either to confound 
themselves with Him, or else to endeavor to rise, like the 
_Brahmans, through successive steps, towards the invisible throne, 
by becoming themselves free from the bondage of finite limita- 
tions, and of what we know as personality, to be at last absorbed 


. in the infinite. But the centre and soul of the New Church is 


the opposite of all this effort to ascend to God, namely, the suc- 
cessive descents of God to man, until, in His Divine Human 
nature, He may become united with His children. But in His 
glorified and perfect Humanity, He cannot be united with man 
in his sinful nature, and so man must on his part, and in his 
degree, follow his Master inthe life of regeneration. He can 
become united with Him, and without loss of his own personality, 
but only through right thoughts of Him united with right living. 
This unition with the Lord has been in some degree possible in 
the churches of the past, but it will be most completely true in 
the New Jerusalem, when it shall appear as the Bride made 
ready for her husband. And this is at the very heart of the 
meaning contained within this beautiful twenty-first chapter. 
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It is meant by the great voice out of heaven, saying, “ Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with them.” 
For this, we are told, is the voice of Divine love speaking and 
declaring the good tidings of the presence of the Divine Hu- 
manity with men, and the possibility of conjunction with Him. 
It is meant by the statement that all the gates of the city were of 
pearls, every gate of a single pearl, which means that the knowl- 
edge and acknowledgment of the Lord is the unifying power, 
uniting all its truths in one, and leading into the church. It is 
meant by the words that “the city had no need of the sun nor of 
the moon, for the glory of God did lighten it.” That is to say, 
not the love of self, nor of self-intelligence, nor the light of the 
natural mind, but spiritual light from the Lord alone, will be the 
glory and the power of the New Church. It is meant, also, by 
the words: “I saw no temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are its temple.” What we need above all things, 
if we would have all the truths revealed united in one, is “the 
knowledge and the acknowledgment of the Lord.” 

At the close of the explication of the chapter we have a stri- 
king heavenly vision. Swedenborg beheld a dilapidated temple 
of vision in the spiritual world, representative of the Christian 
church in its corruption, containing an idolatrous image, and 
instead of a floor was a swamp, containing a multitude of frogs, 
and under the swamp a great hewn stone, beneath which the 
Word lay concealed. But by and by an east wind dried up the 
swamp, and laid bare the stone. And then there breathed a 
vernal warmth from heaven, and a simple tabernacle appeared. 
The rest of the story follows : — 


The angels who were with me said, “ Behold, the Tabernacle of Abraham, 
such as it was when the three angels came to him, and announced that Isaac 
was to be born. This appears before the eyes as simple, but it becomes 
more and more magnificent according to the influx of light from heaven.” 
And it was given them to open the heaven in which were the spiritual angels, 
who were in wisdom: and then, from the light flowing in thence, that Taber- 
nacle appeared like a Temple similar to that at Jerusalem. Upon looking 
into it, I saw the foundation stone, under which the Word had been deposited, 
set around with precious stones, from which as it were lightning flashed upon 
the walls, upon which were the forms of cherubs, and beautifully variegated 
them with colors. These things I wondered at. The angels said, “ You 
shall see something still more wonderful.” And it was given them to open 
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the third heaven, in which were the celestial angels, who are in love; and 
then, from the light flowing in thence, the whole of that Temple vanished, 
and in place of it was seen the Lord alone, standing upon the foundation 
stone, which was the Word, in an appearance similar to that in which He 
was seen by John (Rev. 1). But because a holiness then filled the in- 
teriors of the minds of the angels, by which they were impelled to fall down 
upon their faces, suddenly the way of the light from the third heaven was 
closed by the Lord, and the way was opened for the light from the second 
heaven, in consequence of which the former appearance of the Temple re- 
turned, and likewise of the Tabernacle, but in the Temple. By this was illus- 
trated the meaning of these words in this chapter: “ Behold, the Tabernacle 
of God is with men, and He will dwell with them,” and of these: “I saw no 
temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty is the Temple of it, and the 
Lamb.” 

JoHN GoDDARD. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SWEDENBORG’S PosTHUMOUS WORK ON “THE SACRED SCRIP- 
TURE.””* 

WE have here two independent translations of a posthumous 
fragment left by Swedenborg, the whole of which has never 
before been rendered into English. ‘The first of these was made 
directly from the photolithographed manuscript of Swedenborg 
by the Rev. C. Th. Odhner, and appeared in consecutive num- 
bers of Wew-Church Life during the years 1900 and 1go1. The 
present edition is evidently a reprint from the same type, and 
contains as a fitting preface the admirable “ Historical Note” 
which accompanied its appearance in the above-named journal. 
We quote the opening paragraph of this “ Note,” because of its 
concise account of the place which the fragment holds among 
the works of Swedenborg : — 

The following tract presents the first complete translation of Swedenborg’s 
posthumous work on “ The Sacred Scripture or the Word of the Lord from 
Experience,” which is more generally known in the Church under the briefer 
title, De Verdo. This Latin designation has been prefixed to the present ver- 
sion, not only on account of its brevity, but also to distinguish it from the 
larger treatise, the “ Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning the Sacred 
Scripture.” From a statement in Section vii., 8, of this small but important 
work, it is evident that it was written about the year 1761, while the author 
was engaged in preparing for publication the “ Four Doctrines,” — on “‘ The 
Lord,” “ The Sacred Scripture,” “ Life,”’? and “‘ Faith.” Much of the material 
in this smaller work afterward was incorporated by Swedenborg in his pub- 
lished writings, but many of the teachings do not appear in the same form in 
any other work, and will be found of the greatest value in illustrating and 
rounding out the general doctrine. 


*[De Verbo| Concerning the Sacred Scripture or the Word of the Lord. 
From Experience. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Being a translation of 
the posthumous work, entitled, De Scriptura Sacra Seu Verbo Domini ab 
Experientia. Bryn Athyn, Pa.: Academy Book Room. 1902. pp. 55. Paper. 
30 cents. 

* The Sacred Scripture or Word of the Lord from Experience. A posthumous 
fragment of Emanuel Swedenborg originally written in Latin, A. D. 1761. 
Rotch edition. Boston: Mass. New-Church Union. 1903. pp. 79. Paper. 


30 cents. 
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The “ Note ”’ then goes on to show that, — 


Owing partly to a mistake by the binder, but partly also to the peculiar 
arrangement by the author, the closing sections of the work De Verde are 
found interpersed among the contents of the work De Mundo Spirituali. As 
a result, the work has not hitherto appeared in a complete connected form 
either in Latin or in English. 


Passing now to the “ Rotch Edition,” which appears simply 
under the title “The Sacred Scripture, or Word of the Lord from 
Experience,’’ we are informed by the publisher that it is based 
on a translation made in 1898, by the Rev. William H. Alden, 
which later received some revision by the Rev. A. F. Frost. In 
_ addition to the final work incident to its preparation for the 
press, the General Editor, Mr. Benjamin Worcester, has prepared 
a full and clearly-arranged index for which every student of 
Swedenborg’s writings will be very grateful. In type, paper, and 
size of page, the volume is uniform with previous issues of this 
admirable edition. Without attempting any critical comparison 
of the two translations, both seem to us to be excellent, and as 
far as our examination has gone, there are few, if any, radical 
differences in either. The careful reader will profit by having 
both editions at hand, and as each contains valuable matter 
outside of the immediate text, neither should be regarded as 
duplicating the other. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE NEw CHURCH.* 


THE present is a time when thoughtful men crave a philosoph- 
ical view of religion. The state which was satisfied with the 
simple evidence of the letter of Scripture—a state which was 
admirably met by such treatises as Noble’s “‘ Appeal ” — has very 
largely passed away. The Word has not lost its power, it still 
appeals strongly to the reverent mind, but the mere marshaling 
of proof texts from its pages does not carry the weight which it 
once did. Religious truth must be brought to the test of science 
and philosophy, that is, it must be shown to be in harmony with 
what is definitely known and with what is clearly apprehended as 
reasonable, before it can meet the requirements of the modern 


* Outlines of the Religion and Philosophy of Swedenborg. By THEOPHILUS 
PARSONS. Revised and enlarged edition. New York; The New-Church 
Board of Publication. 1902. 50 cents. 
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open and reflective mind. To demonstrate the fact that the teach- 


ings of the New Church are competent to satisfy these require- 
ments, that they unfold a religious system which is both scientific 
and philosophical when the realm of knowledge and thought is en- 
larged to include a world of causes as well as the world of effects, 
was the purpose of Professor Parsons in preparing this compre- 
hensive “outline of the religion and philosophy of Swedenborg.”’ 
The purpose was well fulfilled, so well, indeed, that after the 
lapse of more than twenty-five years — the earliest edition, which 
lies before us as we write, was printed in 1876—the work is 
found to have lost nothing of its freshness and is given to the 
public in new and attractive dress with sixty pages of supple- 
mentary matter. The latter adds distinctly to the value of the 
original work. It includes four “ Notes,” evidently prepared by 
the author in response to further popular doubts and difficulties 
met with after the publication of the volume, and an ample and 


_ carefully prepared index. The “ Notes” furnish very consider- 


able enlargements of the chapters treating upon “God,” “ The 
Human Form,” * The Employments of Heaven,” and “ Angels,” 
although in the last case what is added is mainly occupied with a 
distinct subject — the conditions and home of the evil. From it 
we are moved to give the following extract, not only for its lucid 
presentation of an important doctrine, but because it well illus- 
trates the clearness of thought and expression which pervades 
the volume throughout. 


There is no happiness in hell; for this word expresses the peaceful joy they 
know who love to do His will and who look with wondering thankfulness to 
Him who gives them this love and the happiness it brings. . . . But may we 
not use another word? Pleasure, enjoyment, satisfaction, comfort, content- 
ment — may they not all be there, so far as the loving wisdom of the Lord 
is able to accomplish its purpose of establishing the best order that is there 
possible? 

It is at least conceivable that there may be those who go from here so 
thoroughly debased and imbruted that they can be kept in external order 
only by the suppression of the far greater part of their vitality... . It may 
also be that there are those who have so intensified in this life fierce lusts of 
dominion, of sensuality, or of malignant cruelty, that in the other life they will 
know only a rapid alternation -between coercion and what they would call 
freedom. 

But we may remember that over all this the Lord reigns. “If I make my 
bed in hell, lo, thou art there.” And wherever He is, He is love and wis- 
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dom ; for He cannot be other than this. And therefore we may be certain 
that all that perfect love can prompt, and all that perfect wisdom can devise 
is done, and constantly and continually done, to bring and keep all who are 
there into the condition in which He can give them, not happiness and peace, 
for we have said that these are known only in heaven, but what are as happi- 
ness and peace to them, and the best substitutes for these of which they are 
capable. Well may we believe that there is in hell, or in many of the hells, a 
large measure of external order, quiet, and comfort. 


We are certainly grateful for the wise thought which led to the 
republication of this valuable and interesting work, and we trust 
it may have abundant opportunity for performing the important 
use which the author had in view in its preparation and for which 
it seems to us exceptionally well fitted. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


By the courtesy of the American Unitarian Association we 
have received five interesting books recently published. 


I. THE SPARK IN THE CLOD.* 


As the preface says, this is an attempt to answer concisely 
the following questions: Is the Doctrine of Evolution true? 
Is it hostile to religion? Does it compel changes in religious 
belief? If so, what are some of the most important of those 
changes? 

These questions are answered in the affirmative. And the 
changes required in religious belief follow from the position 
taken, that Evolution gives us a more modern revelation of the — 
Creator and of creation than does the Bible. An extract will 
be to the point : — 

Evolution gives us a world unfallen. It gives us a race which has been 
rising, with stand-stills and even set-backs here and there, yet on the whole 
rising, from the beginning until now, and which is still rising. It places Eden 
not in the past, but in the future— before man as an ideal and a goal, to 
beckon him on to forever better things. Instead of a plan of God for the 
world which broke down in the first act . .. Evolution gives us a divine 


plan which has never been thwarted and never can be, but which is marching 
on through the ages with ever enlarging results of good to all mankind. (pp. 


54 55-) 


* The Spark in the Clod: A Study in Evolution. By JABEZ T. SUNDER- 
LAND, A. M. Boston: American Unitarian Association. I902. 162 pp. 
12 mo. 80 cents net. 
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‘This seems a bold setting aside of the Bible altogether, but 
the author explains that the Bible is a literature growing out of 
this evolution of men from the earliest, crudest stages, step by 
_ step to the highest. It is a history of how men have thought of 
the Creator and his creation, rather than a Divine revelation of 
the truth upon these subjects. It is not all of equal value, some 
parts are outgrown, some represent the child-stage of religion 
and ethics, and so on to what is highest and best in the prophets 
and in Jesus. Jesus is the consummation and crown | Of this 
process of the evolution of the race. 

But here we must pause, and ask how it is possible to explain 
the evolution of “the consummation and Crown in Jesus,” so 
_ long before the race itself has grown into a tree capable of pro- 
ducing such fruit? No, the only explanation must be found in 
the Gospel declarations that the Father was not Joseph, but 
Jehovah, and Jesus is the fruit, or incarnation, of the Divine — 
‘“ Tmmanuel, God with us.” 

And as to the fall, it is reasonable and scriptural to under- 
stand that a falling from innocent and unselfish love may go on 
at the same time with progress in natural civilization and 
material, but selfish, prosperity. If there was no fall, there is 
no need of a Redeemer and Saviour. But the book does not 
say that there is, so it is consistent. Nevertheless, there is need 
of one if men fall away from the innocence of childhood into 
selfishness. Then they need to be redeemed from bondage to 
self and the world, and saved by being led into states of love 
for one another and for the heavenly Father. 

By those who look deeper than the letter, a spiritual meaning 
is found in the Sacred Scriptures which reveals the Creator in 
His redeeming and saving love and wisdom, active in these 
eternal ways for the spiritual redemption and evolution of indi- 
viduals, and of the race, from selfishness to love. 


II. THE SMOKE IN THE FLAME.* 


In this handsomely printed little volume Dr. Dole presents in 
a simple and popular form a sketch of the process of the growth 
* The Smoke in the Flame: A Study in the Development of Religion. By 


CHARLES F. DoLe. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1902. 
16mo. 229 pp. 80 cents net. 
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of religion from the Unitarian point of view. It is unlike that 
of the New-Church in starting with primitive evil instead of 
primitive innocence. But his view is presented in beautiful. 
language, using green fuel as a simile of undeveloped religion. 
For instance : — 

The fire is the divine heat in the soul of man. It is very little at first: it 
seems to struggle to find expression. Its early expression is like the smoke, 
— dark, chaotic, ineffective, even repulsive. The smoke is the religion of 
superstition, of priestcraft, idolatry, and base orgies. It goes off into base 
show and sensualism. It is essentially selfish, and it lends itself to the use 
of tyranny. In short, the smoke in our figure stands for the aspect of man’s 
religion in the time of barbarism. How could the religion of childish or 
savage or selfish men ever have burned with the pure white light of good-will 
and truth? (p. 13.) 

The good and wise men who have from time to time appeared 
as leaders of religion, he calls “ friends of God and prophets,” 
and. likens them to pure flames appearing out of the smoke. 
And then he says :— 

Jesus’ life is like the great clear flame which at last shone out to make 
plain to every one the real nature of fire. Henceforth it was certain that 
true fire was flame and not smoke, light and not blackness, beautiful and not 
dreadful, that its use was not to hurt or kill, but to blessmen. (p. 14.) 


Dr. Dole traces the process of this Divine fire getting the 
victory over the smoke in the early Christian Church, noting the 
return to paganism afterwards and the reign of dogmas which 
are now outgrown; and he finds bright promise in present con- 
ditions. In his optimism we rejoice; and we rejoice in it the 
more because we attribute the freedom to do right, and the 
light of reason now dawning with the promise of a perfect day, 
to the second coming of the Lord effected by unfolding the 
spiritual meaning, the Divine fire, within the clouds which the 
fallen religions of men brought into the letter of His Holy 
Word.” 


III. Essays on IMMORTALITY.* 
This collection of Essays appeared first as magazine articles. 
They have now been collected and published in a more perma- 


* Immortality and other Essays. By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, late 
Professor of Theology in Harvard University. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. 1902. pp. 280. $1.20 net. 
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nent and more accessible form. And they are all worthy of 
republication. They are strong essays on “Immortality,” ‘The 
Known and the Unknowable in Religion,” ‘‘ Mysticism,” ‘“ Joseph 
Priestley,” “The Old Unitarianism and the New,” “The Faith of 
Science and the Science of Faith,” “The Philosophy of the 
Sublime,” “ Spencer’s Reconciliation of Science and Religion,” 
and “The Gain of History.” The subjects are live subjects. 
The arguments are forcible, the language clear, and the illustra- 
tions well chosen and at times strikingly beautiful. No one 
could read the essays and fail to be stimulated by them. The 
two on “ Mysticism” and “ The Faith of Science and the Science 
of Faith” are particularly fine, being full of strong, healthy 
reasoning. Dr. Everett uses the word “ Mysticism”’ in a different 
sense from that in which it is generally understood. Mysticism 
usually refers to the obscure tenets of the mystic or visionary. 
Dr. Everett, however, contends that, — 

The word “ mysticism,” whenever properly used, refers to the fact that all 
lives, however distinct they may appear, however varied may be their con- 


ditions and their ends, are at heart one; that they are the manifestation of a 
common element; that they all open into this common element and thus into 


one another. ... Religious mysticism finds everywhere the presence and 


power of the divine life. 


It is thus the hidden truth that the Lord is the vine and we 
are the branches, and without him we can do nothing. The 
writer claims that the beginning of mysticism is “the recog- 
nition of personality, of the unity in the midst of the variety of 
physical elements,” and its culmination is, — 


The recognition of a like unity amid all the variety of the universe, the 
infinite personality, of which we are a part, but which yet is distinct from us 
and from which we are distinct ; from which and in which is our only life; 
to which we must return, not by the mere absorption of being, but by the 
higher absorption of a joyful love. 


The faith of science is the faith that in the face of all apparent — 
diversity, “‘the universe is a perfect and organic whole.” This 
by analogy is extended to the faith which is the basis of religion 
and theology 


The faith that this whole is animated and governed by a power of good; 
that everything is working out some good end; and that all things are 
uniting, or will be made to unite, in the accomplishment of this one purpose 
of goodness. 
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“The science of faith” is established as this one infinite 
purpose of good, working over all and in all, working over and in 
us, and is confirmed rationally in the face of all appearances to 
the contrary — sin, misery, sickness, and death. 

We may not agree with the Essayist in all his statements. 
Indeed we cannot agree with him in assigning a mere finite 
nature to the infinite Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. It negatives 
or sets on one side the most important utterances of the Lord 
about Himself. Still this point is mot discussed in the Essays, 
though frequently in evidence. If, however, we leave this great 
truth alone, not being prejudiced by our difference of opinion 
about it, we cannot fail to gain much good from the perusal of 
the Essays. They are thoughtful, sincere, scholarly, and ex- 
pansive. 


IV. MARRIAGE.* 


THE verse on the title page of this book gives the key-note of 

its teaching upon this subject of deepest interest and importance: 
For woman is not undevelopt man 
But diverse; could we make her as the man 
Sweet Love were slain. 

Like all of Dr. Savage’s work it is in clear and brilliant style, 
and it abounds in good and stimulating ideas. But we cannot 
agree that man’s first function is to fight. We would sooner 
admit it of some wild animals which need extermination at the 
approach of man. And this is Dr. Savage’s chief application of 
the statement. But our point of difference is in our view of the 
fall. Believing as we do in the origin of man in Eden innocence, 
we would say that man’s first function is to love, and in this is 
the origin of marriage and the family, while fighting is a result 
of the fall, and the occasion for fighting begins with the origin of 
- evil in man, and is essentially an inward, spiritual conflict. 

But setting aside this difference in point of view, which affects 
more or less the whole book, we find much to enjoy in this strong 
and healthy discussion of the respective parts that men and 
women play in society and in the home. 


* Men and Women. By Minor J. SAVAGE. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. 1902. 12 mo. pp.179. 80 cents net. 
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Man’s functions are stated to be as follows: 1, a fighter; 2, an 
explorer, in nature and mind; 3, a builder. His virtues are: 1, 
strength in some direction ; 2, courage; 3, honor; 4, chivalry or 
courtesy. Woman’s functions are to be: 1, an inspirer; 2, home- 
maker; 3, comforter. Her virtues are: 1, beauty of some kind ; 
2, endurance; 3, fidelity; 4, gentleness. Dr. Savage says: — 


There are scientists — and I am inclined to agree with them so far as my 
investigations have extended — who tell us that from the lowest forms of life 
clear up to man it is the masculine that is the source of the tendency to vary 
always, and it is the feminine which is the source of the tendency to conserve 
and keep what has been already attained. (p. 19.) 


But when he tries to prove that what we call unselfishness is 
an evolution from what we call selfishness, we are startled, and 
read on to find at length the confession that he cannot tell what 
love is, nor how it can be received and cultivated. This confes- 
sion is in the midst of most excellent advice as to who ought to 
marry. He is making the sine gua non love. 


First, I shall go with the poets and writers of romance far enough to say 
that the first, middle, last, eternal, universal condition ought to be love. If 
love does not exist, nothing else, I care not what it may be, can justify the 
relation. There must be this intangible, indefinable thing that we call love. 
Can I tell you just what itis? No. Can I tell you how to develop it? No. 
Can I always tell by looking on in a particnlar case whether it exists or not? 
No. It is invisible, it is intangible, it is indefinable; but it is something that 
a man can be conscious of if it exists, and he can know whether it exists or 
not. It is something that a woman can be conscious of if it exists. (p. 43.) 


He then proceeds to point out the mistakes which can be 
made unless great care is exercised with regard to it. 

In this practical vein the relations of parent and child, the 
home and society, the ethics of divorce, and the growing inde- 
pendence of women are discussed. But we miss the deep spir- 
itual insight that considers marriage as having its origin in the 
union of love and wisdom in the Lord, and in the union of good- 
ness and truth in the souls of husband and wife, which give to 
the relation eternal value and significance, and which charac- 
terize such discussions with us. 
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V. History or UNITARIANISM.* 


Our Unitarian brethren are to be congratulated upon the 
preparation and publication of this handsome volume, which 
gives the history of their movement in the United States in a 
concise and creditable manner. The theological controversies 
that led to the separation from the orthodox Congregationalists 
is only briefly alluded to. The New England part of the move- 
ment receives only the cursory treatment which is possible in so 
compact a work. Theological problems are regarded historically 
as phases of a larger religious growth. The author says : — 

Unitarianism in this country presents an attempt to bring religion into har- 
mony with philosophy and science, and to reconcile Christianity with the 
modern spirit. Its effort in this direction is one that deserves careful con- 
sideration, especially in view of the unity and harmony it has developed in 
the body of believers who accept its teachings. -The Unitarian body is a 
small one, but it has a history of great significance with reference to the 
future development of Christianity. (Preface, p. iv.) 

The volume is generously supplied with good portraits of many 
distinguished men and women who are claimed as adherents. 
They are given, it is declared, in no boastful spirit ; but there is 
good ground for satisfaction in such men as Joseph Story, Ed- 
ward Everett, John A. Andrew, Geo. Wm. Curtis, and Charles 
Sumner ; in the historians Bancroft, Prescott, Palfrey, Sparks, 
Motley, and Parkman ; and in the poets Emerson, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, and Lowell. If Unitarianism has contributed 
little to constructive theology, it has freed many noble minds 
from the falsities of the past, and opened the way for lofty senti- 
ments and noble ideals of earthly life. 


CHILDREN IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD.T 


As a footnote explains, this is a paper prepared for one of the 
Manchester Coffee-Meetings, and afterwards published in Zhe 
New-Church Magazine, with all the references to the works con- 
* Unitarianism in America, a History of its Origin and Development. By 

GEORGE WILLIs Cooke. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1902. 

post8 vo. 463 pp. Buckram. $2.00 net. 

t The Education of Children in the Spiritual World. By J. Stuart Boce.. 

London: James Speirs, 1 Bloomsbury Street, W. C. 1903. Small 4to. 

Paper. pp. 15. 
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sulted. It is to be regretted that these references have been 
omitted in this republication. 

It is a careful and quite comprehensive compilation of what 
Swedenborg teaches upon the subject. It is helpful to have his 
teachings, which are scattered in various parts of his writings, 
thus collected and presented in one continuous and orderly view. 
Their use can thus be extended to those who are not students of 
the Writings, and to those beyond the limits of the church whose 
children have passed into the other world. Doubtless, with a 
view to this use, a note has been introduced by the author, giving 
a clear outline of all the doctrines of the New Church. 


“ Jesus’ Way.’ * 


Tuis little book presents a suggestive analysis of its subject 
in the titles of its twelve short chapters, which are as follows: 
I. The Father: the Principle of the Way. II. The Son: the 
Incarnation of the Way. III. The Kingdom: the Spirit of the 
Way. IV. Faith: the Grasp of the Way. V. Repentance: 
the Entrance of the Way. VI. Forgiveness: the Restoration 
of the Way. VII. Love: the Law of the Way. VIII. Loy- 
alty: the Witness of the Way. IX. Sacrifice: the Cost of the 
Way. X. Revelation: the Judgment of the Way. XI. Blessed- 
ness : the Reward of the Way. XII. Universality: the Triumph 
of the Way. | | 

These topics are treated with the perspicuity and force that 
characterize the previous writings of this author. The book 
seems to come in response to the popular demand for simple 
presentations of goodness; yet the treatise is distinctly doctrinal 
in form, but not so separated from experience as to make it 
impractical and uninteresting. 

President Hyde is a Congregationalist of the school of the so- 
called higher criticism. The feature of the book of special 
interest to the New-Churchman is his presentation of doctrine, 
in many respects incomparably superior to the old Orthodoxy, 
and often fully in harmony with New-Church teachings. The 


* Jesus’ Way. By WILLIAM De Witt Hypk, President of Bowdoin 
College. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. pp. 198. 
Price $1.00. 
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work is an excellent illustration of the rejection of prevalent 
doctrines, which must take place before any truth can be 
received. The following are examples. 

We are in accord with the practical feature of this idea of the 
kingdom of heaven : — 

The kingdom is . . . a community of persons bound to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to each other by a common Spirit, which is begotten in them by 
walking together in the way which Jesus exemplified and taught. 

The author seems to have a correct idea of the Holy Spirit. 
It is, at least, incomparably superior to the conception of the 
Holy Spirit as a third person in the Godhead. 

The Holy Spirit is the inner aspect of the life of God in the hearts of men, 
of which the kingdom of God, or the kingdom of heaven, is the outward 
expression and visible embodiment. 

An excellent idea of what prayer is and what it is not is ome 
stated : — 

Prayer is the aspiration to be like God. God is more accessible to the 
approach of faith than is our nearest and dearest friend. The expression of 
this approach of faith to the Father is prayer. Prayer which is thus born of 
faith, and is simply the child’s grasp of the Father’s hand for guidance and 
support, is an entirely different thing from the mechanical and ostentatious 
saying of prayers which seek to curry favor with God. 

His doctrine in regard to appetites is fully in harmony with the 
teachings of the New Church. One has gone a long way from 
the old standard when he ceases to regard the desires of the 
flesh as not innately from the devil, but only sinful when diverted 
from divinely ordained uses. Says the author : — 

Healthy, natural appetites are not bad. They all have uses. They become 
bad only when they lead us to treat others as we would not be willing to be 
treated if we were in their place. 

Of forgiveness he says: the gift at the altar, the church ser- 
vice of song, the prayer and sermon, — 
cannot bring forgiveness of sin or knowledge of the Father to any man who 
has aught of unkindness or uncharitableness toward his brother hidden in his _ 
heart. For the God of grace and mercy remains an untranslated word in the 
ear of every man who cherishes hardness and hate in his heart. Neither 
God nor man can forgive the impenitent; simply because forgiving one who 
should still cling to his faults would be participation in the fault. Sucha 


mush of sentimental indulgence would undermine the foundation of all 
righteousness. 
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Yet we are to “cherish kind feelings.” We like this Scriptural 
statement of how much we can truly know about the nature of 
God: — 


We know just so much of God as we reproduce in ourselves. ‘i 


His description of love is beautiful, tender, and Christian : — 


Love will not be proud; for the weakness of another, with whom our 
strength is contrasted, is, to him who loves, a sorrow as keen as though that 
weakness were his own. 

The doctrine of charity is well presented, and the difference 
between philanthropy and charity is made emphatic in the chap- 
ter on love. The discussion on judgment is delightfully refresh- 
ing, especially as compared with the arbitrary and senseless 
theory of Orthodoxy. An informal and general presentation of 
New-Church teachings on the subject could scarcely be stated 
more lucidly and succinctly : — 


This judgment is obviously automatic. There is nothing arbitrary about it. 
He who walks in the way enters the kingdom as a matter of course. He 
who loves shares God’s life. He who declines to walk in the way, of course, 
never reaches the heaven to which it is the only entrance — straight and nar- 
row at that. He would be more miserable if he got in than he is outside ; 
for the brighter the light of love that should shine upon his sordid and sen- 
sual soul, the greater would its shame and ugliness appear. . .. There will 
be no question on the final examination paper that has not been asked us 
again and again in the daily intercourse of life. ; 


The book abounds in many such strong and clear assertions 
of truth, which we trust may be productive of much good. But, 
to be just, we are compelled to consider another feature of the 
work. A purely Unitarian idea of the Lord pervades the book. 
He is not God manifested in the flesh, but a finite person, as is 
evident from such statements as this : — 


His way is the summing up of all that is best in the efforts of men and 
nations striving after righteousness ; and . . . is capable of infinite expansion, 
and application to details of which Jesus never dreamed. 


If Jesus were thought of as “‘ God-with us,’”’ He would not be 
thus irreverently spoken of and made finite by limitations upon 
His knowledge. They who perceive that Jesus’ way was the 
descent of the infinite righteousness of God into a human 
assumed, cannot accede to the idea that His way is the “ sum- 


| 
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ming up” of the efforts and righteousness of men and nations. 
Yet this is in keeping with the author’s idea of the Word : — 


Even the Sacred Scriptures are but the reflection of such lives — (lives in 
which Jesus’ way is reproduced). 

Still it must needs be that the soldiers divide the outer robe, 
the letter of the Word, while the inner vesture of its spiritual 
sense, woven without a seam, lies undiscovered. 

The author, having rejected the Word as in essence God, and 
Jesus as God incarnate, it is interesting to notice what kind of 
an idea of God he can form from the data left. We therefore 
quote it : — 

Now a process with an impulse, a law, and a goal, moulding matter into 
forms of beauty, controlling force for good ends, and crowning it all with 
living beings capable of appreciating and furthering the process itself, is more 
than material. Itis personal. Its proper mame is God; our Father; our 
infinite companion; our eternal friend. 

It cannot be otherwise than that they who reject the Word and 
the Lord as manifestations of God, who in essence they are, have 
no other idea of God than “a process,” creating, beautifying, 
blessing. Notwithstanding these fundamental and doctrinally 
fatal errors, the book, from its flow of good feeling and abun- 
dance of noble impulse, may be productive of much good. 


A TALE oF THE “ StmpLe Goop.” * 


As we learn elsewhere, the author of this charming story, the 
scene of which is laid in the Styrian Alps, was himself peasant 
born and bred, remaining unlettered until he had reached ma- 
turity. Hence the life that he pictures is one with which he is 
thoroughly and personally familiar. And he sets it forth in a way 
suited to make the picture both full and vivid. The tale is told 
in a series of weekly letters written to an intimate friend and 
extending through an entire year. It takes us into a lowly and 
isolated home, high up the mountain, where much trouble has 
come, and more is gathering, although the year is to end peace- 
fully and auspiciously. The housefather, who is intensely con- 
* The Earth and the Fulness Thereof. A Romance of Modern Styria. By 


RoseGcer. Authorized Translation by Frances E. SKINNER. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1902. Price, $1.50. 
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servative, and who regards all reading of newspapers as a sad 
waste of precious time, is yet a man of the truest refinement, 
whose unassuming dignity is the fitting accompaniment of the 
simple, childlike piety which is his chief characteristic. The 
housemother, although more worldly and less trustful than her 
husband, is kindly and practical, and fills well her place beside 
him. Three sons, and a daughter about whose personality and 
experiences the romance of the story revolves, make up the 
household into which the writer of the letters enters as a farm 
hand. From this position he takes us into the life of these sim- 
ple folk and of the community of which they make a part, skil- 
fully weaving into a story, that is told with winning frankness, a 
particular account of modes of living, arts, industries, traditions, 
superstitions, church services and festivals, army experiences and 
government oppressions, leaving us at last with the feeling that 
we have been among the humble people described and have 
personally shared their sorrows and their joys, their trials and 
their compensations. And beside all else we are made conscious 
of the influence of this life of simplicity and piety upon the 
writer himself. Its reality and sincerity are brought into sharp 
contrast with the worldly and conventional life which had been 
temporarily left behind, and we are permitted to see the desire 
gradually growing and forming with him to abandon it forever. 
The thoughtful reader will thus discern within this simple but 
engrossing tale of outward affairs a drama of soul-life set in- 
terestingly forth. 

Swedenborg has much to say in his writings of the “simple 
good.” He shows us how carefully they are protected from the 
influence of false and hurtful ideas, and how open they are to 
instruction upon their entrance into the other world. In these 
days, when the intellectual life is made so much of, and the 
value of mere intelligence is so greatly exalted, it is well for us 
occasionally to step aside and cultivate the acquaintance of the 
“simple good,” and stories like the one before us have their 
great use in enabling us to do this. 

We add two interesting extracts, both illustrative of the effect 
upon the writer of the homely and real life he had come back 
to share. 


Passion week here is a great, unique, and sacred festival. Even in the 
week all worldly aims are set aside, and the necessary household tasks are 
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imbued with a peculiar atmosphere, of which the people outside have no con- 
ception. Had I not imbibed it in my earliest infancy, I could not have com- 
prehended, admired, or honored it as a last farewell from a decaying world. 
Do not laugh at me, philosopher, but the resurrection seems very real to me 
here. Souls, long since passed tostheir eternal rest, are hovering over us. 
On Monday the wooden crucifix was taken from the wall and placed on the 
table. In the evening we gathered around it and Franzel or Rocher! read 
portions of the Passion story, to which all listened with the greatest rever- 
ence. Not until then did the father and mother partake of their first bit of 
warm food that day. They are in such an exalted mood that it borders on 
ecstacy. I should never have thought it possible. On Maundy Thursday 
we had a somewhat heartier supper than usual, consisting of pudding and 
cress salad, after which we went to the spring and washed our feet. And 
then I noticed how the boys ran barefoot over the grass, which is seen begin- 
ning everywhere to become green. . . . Thou art thinking, perhaps, that this 
walking over the grass is done in remembrance of the Saviour’s walk to the 
Mount of Olives. Here again the people are inconsistent in their Chris- 
tianity. Whoever walks with bare feet over the green grass on Maundy 
Thursday will not be struck by lightning in the following summer. 
Adam is beginning to sow the seed. As the elderly man, with uncovered 
head, in all humility and at the same time with dignity, makes the earth his 
offering of grain, he seems to me to be almost priestlike and holy. The first 
handful of seed which he scatters he raises reverently to his lips and kisses 
it as something sacred. I have never in all my life felt as I have in these 
days. It is asif I had found my home! Iam like the prodigal son at last 
come back to his father’s house! Yes, my friend, this is the old, the great 
noble class. First, the God-creator, and then his laborers, the tillers of the 
soil. He who lays his own hand into the open furrows of earth must be con- 
vinced of this. . . . No one is so entirely dependent upon God as the farmer. 
Man can cultivate, plow, and sow; but this is very little. The grain that he 
has sown decays in the ground and becomes more worthless than before. 
He has no hand in that which now takes place. He can neither further it nor 
hinder it, but, entirely helpless, can only wait and see what will happen under 
the changing sun and the dreamy clouds in the sky. He has indeed been the 
cause, but it is not his work. And as the true farmer dislikes to remain idle, 
and since he can do nothing to further his affairs with his own hands, he folds 
these hands and prays: “Our Father! Give us this day our daily bread!” 
I believe that if the peasant were an atheist nothing more would grow on his 
land. “Have faith in God and cultivate well!” is his motto. 


MEMORABILIA.* 
WE are so accustomed to a specific meaning of the word 
Memorabilia in connection with the writings of Swedenborg, that. 


* Memorabilia. An occasional publication from the Brooklyn New-Church 
Library at 98 South Elliott Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. March, 1903. 24 pp. 
long 16 mo., heavy paper, folder form. 15 cents. 
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this title is misleading, but it exactly belongs to this little periodi- 
cal, as reference to a dictionary will show. A brief prospectus 
in this first number reads as follows : — 

Memorabilia is an expression of the idea that current thought enunciating 
fundamental principles of life is serviceable in the measure that it is present 
in the memory, and that out of the mass of such statement the things worthy 
of remembrance may with profit be set down in a form suitable for preserva- 
tion and study. 


The selections have been excellently made, and cover an ex- 
cellent variety of practical subjects by brief extracts, such as, 
‘Whence Comes Happiness,” by the Rev. J. C. Ager; ‘* Reason- 
ing without God,” by the Hon. John Bigelow; “Why a New- 
Church,” by the Rev. S. C. Eby; “All Mankind Equally 
Dependent,” by Mrs. Lydia Fuller Dickinson; “A Higher 
Rational,” by the Rev. J. K. Smyth; “ The Nation’s Need and 
the Individual Duty,” by the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 

As such gems of current New-Church thought cannot be ex- 
pected to come with regularity, the publication of them is 
promised only occasionally. This attractive little issue ought to 
serve an added business use in advertising the library of our 
enterprising brethren in Brooklyn, and in leading many to it as 
a place where such gems may be found. It is a novel kind of 
Library Bulletin. 


Notices of several books received are still delayed for want of space. 
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